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Many of the happiest family parties grow from ideas seen in BH&G 


There's nothing so powerful as an idea | 


An even more exciting fact about Better Homes & Gardens 
than the vast number of people who read it every month, or 
even who they are, is what happens to the people who read 
this famous idea magazine. 

You might call BH&G a catalyst. It accelerates the normal 
reactions of home-loving people. They start out hunting for 
ideas about how to live better—ideas about things to do and 
things to buy for their homes and families. Then BH&G 
makes reality so fascinating that they can hardly wait to 


ot America reads BHaG the family idea magazine 


turn their ideas into action! They begin to “live by the book’ 
—and to them, “the book” is Better Homes & Gardens 

BH&G’s idea-filled pages keep readers in a perpetualh 
active state of mind—planning, talking, doing, buying. Ant 
it’s a very profitable state of mind from an advertiser’s stand 
point! In fact, there’s no other major advertising mediun 
quite like Better Homes & Gardens. Meredith of Des Moine 
. .. America’s biggest publisher of ideas for today’s living ant 
tomorrow’s plans 


4,500,000 COPIES MONTHLY 


About the cover 


Art Director: Hugh Donnell 
Vice-President, 


Tracy, Kent & Co., Inc. 


This is another in a series of cov- 
ers by advertising art directors. 
Hugh Donnell’s bit of Phrenology 
symbolizes the necessary multi- 
faceted interests of the modern ad- 
vertising executive. 

In line with the design conception 
he believes that creative powers are 
best developed by a broad interest 
through reading and continuing par- 
ticipation in many areas of activity 
beyond the modern executive’s own 
specialized field. 

As a native New Yorker, Donnell 
claims to be one of the first emi- 
grants to exurbia, before it was so 
labeled, settling in Redding (Conn.) 
where he now serves as chairman 
of the minority political party (Demo- 
crat) and is an active member on 
several other community committees. 

Donnell has a studio attached to 
his home where he follows very ser- 
iously the art of painting on week- 
ends and holidays, accompanied by 
his hi-fi music played at decibel- 
shattering volume. He has had a 
lithograph exhibited at the Metro- 
politan and a poster award from the 
Museum of Modern Art along with 
a one-man show at the Research 
Studio in Florida and exhibits in 
group shows in New York and Con- 
necticut. 

At T.K.&Co., he is executive art 
director on all accounts, participat- 
ing in liaison contact, and client 
meetings. He also has the manage- 
ment of a special account, initiating, 
creating and developing its com- 
plete sales promotion program. 
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in this issue 


A PROFESSIONAL CRITIC LOOKS AT ADVERTISING ...... p. 17 


With all the outraged attacks on advertising of late, it is 
obviously time for a calm, constructive, appraisal of what’s 
right and what’s wrong in advertising. To do just this job, 
Tide has called on famed critic and writer Gilbert Seldes. 


THE HUNT FOR TOMORROW'S AD EXECUTIVES .......... p. 21 
Part II in a series on the shortage of corporate advertising 
executives describes General Electric’s farsighted plan to 
recruit and train tomorrow’s advertising manpower. 


REXALL’S NEW ADVERTISING STRATEGY ............... p. 28 
To overcome the vast advertising budgets of its competi- 
tors, Rexall is making significant changes in its marketing 
strategy in four areas: media, new products, packaging, 
and distribution. 


MIKE HUGHES VISITS ROBERT BRAGARNICK ........... p-. 33 - 
Mike Hughes, Tide’s senior editor and dean of business 
paper writers, makes the first in a series of visits to adver- 
tising personalities. In this issue: Robert Bragarnick, mar- 
keting vice-president, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons. 


THE DILEMMA IN BUSINESS PAPER COSTS ............. p. 36 


This article, another instalment on the subject of cutting 
media costs, covers rising business paper rates and what 
publishers are doing to pare business paper costs. 


UNPAID CIRCULATION, ABC, AND MR. HAIRE .......... p. 40 


Thomas B. Haire, Haire Publishing Co. president and ABC 
business paper committee chairman, answers some key ques- 
tions on the auditing of unpaid circulation. 


BBDO’S PLAN FOR “CROSS-FERTILIZATION” ........... p. 44 
BBDO has a successful system for keeping its executives 


posted on agency plans, policies and progress. Here’s how 
BBDO’s Account Forum works. 


A NEW WAY TO MEASURE ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS. .p. 51 


This Special Report, written by Columbia University market- 
ing professor Harry Deane Wolfe, describes a totally new 
system for measuring advertising dollar effectiveness. 
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Je ar, To women, all women, fashion is a highly personal occu- 
4 pation. For fashion is more than just the selection of 


> : eg clothes, and style of grooming. It is a highly individual 
form of self-expression—to family, friends, the world 
in general. 


A woman’s tastes—even to those who imitate them— 
may at times seem unpredictable. But one magazine has 
been forecasting them for almost a century: Harper’s 
Bazaar—edited by and for fashion-alert women. 


Advertisers, too, discover the key... 


Hearst As the oldest, most authoritative fashion magazine in the 


United States, Bazaar represents the first and last word 
in fashion news from fashion centers throughout the 
world. 


has the ke EB It serves and interests its readers so well, that thousands 


of retail stores use Bazaar to set their local fashion pace. 
Advertisers themselves find here the key to their promo- 


fo her taste.  ™™ 


True, Bazaar is only one of the ten Hearst magazines. But 
it shares this in common with them all: It fits its very 


3 f: : particular market—the world of fashion and beauty— 
in ds 10on as precisely as a key fits its lock. : 
Key men—Key markets 


Hearst representatives are key men in the publication 
field —because each speaks for a magazine dedicated to 
its audience, as Bazaar is dedicated to leadership of the 
world of fashion. These men talk specifics, not generali- 
ties. They speak primarily of interests as the key to 
circulation. 


A And Hearst markets are key markets—because they are 
eae based not alone on charts or figures, but on the personal, 
intense enthusiasms of particular consumer groups. 


If you want to be “at home” with these people, let Hearst 
editorial insight be your key to their attention. 


American Droggist 


10 keys to the special §\ interests of 10 groups of people 
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ELECTRONIC NEWS has been accepted 
as a provisional member of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. This year-old weekly 
paper reached a paid circulation of more 
than 50 per cent of its total distribution 
after only 5% months of publication. 


Trudy Prokop, on Philadelphia bureau 
staff specializing in WOMEN’S WEAR 
DAILY news, has been appointed to board 
of directors of the Fashion Group of Phila- 
delphia. She is in charge of programming. 


Retiring Miami correspondent for Fair- 
child, Grace Baumann, was the recipient of 
an award last month from Florida Men’s 
Apparel Club for ‘‘outstanding service and 


-extreme cooperation’’ throughout the years 


since Florida MAC’s were formed. The club 
presented her with a diamond wrist watch. 


DAILY NEWS RECORD conducted a con- 
ference for a group of Spanish men’s cloth- 
ing manufacturers and retailers in New 
York recently on production and merchan- 
dising of men’s clothing in the United 
States. The group is on a two months’ tour 
of the eastern half of the United States 
under auspices of International Cooperation 
Adminstration. 


A slight upturn in recruitment of elec- 
tronic engineers by some firms is reported 
in a three-part series of articles in ELEC- 
TRONIC NEWS. Articles, based on nation- 
wide survey to determine availability of 
engineers, discuss working conditions of 
engineers and explore moves being taken 
to expand supply of technical personnel. 


Betty Kubas has joined Fairchild as news 
correspondent in Cleveland. She is special- 


izing in news coverage for HOME FUR- 
NISHINGS DAILY. te 


The chemise silhouette is a major style 


_trend in young girls’ wear this coming 


spring, according to WOMEN’S WEAR 
DAILY’S forecast of spring fashions for 
children. Analysis of style trends for young- 
sters is currently being distributed to more 
than 3,000 newspaper and magazine edi- 
tors and radio stations throughout country 
by Fairchild’s publicity department. 


FOOTWEAR NEWS is making it possi- 
ble for leather advertisers to show swatches 
of their leading leathers in special ‘‘Leather 
eae ee poe ducts Shows Issue’ out Feb 

|. Swatches will appear in all : 
distributed at Leather Show. Gece 


Horace Therien has been re-elected head 
of the Newspaper Craftsmen of New York. 


- This organization comprises the mechanical 


staff of newspapers in New York City, the 
purpose of which is to improve printing 
production methods. 


FAIRCHILD 


Publications, Inc. 
7 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
Publishers of 


Daily News Record, Supermarket News, Women’s 
Wear Daily, Electronic News, Home Furnishings 
Daily, Blue Book Directories, Men’s Wear 
Magazine, Footwear News, Books. 
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Clarification 


Sirs: 

I was surprised to find that you ap- 
parently credited the development of the 
Semantic Differential to Melvin Goldberg 
of Westinghouse (Tide, Dec. 13, 1957, 
p. 18). When you stated that Goldberg 
had “come up with” the S.D., I thought 
you might have meant that he created 
this technique instead of adapting it for 
his purposes. 

The Semantic Differential was devised 
and developed at the University of Illinois 
under the aegis of Professor Charles Os- 
good. This original S.D. has a seven-step 
rating scale, rather than one “running 
from 2.0 to 7.0.” Additional research on 
the S.D. has been done particularly at 
Stanford University by Professor Wilbur 
Schramm. 
university and commercial research proj- 
ects (e.g., to compare attitudes toward 
different magazines), and other research- 
ers have also used it. I have enclosed 
a reprint of an article in which I discuss 
the Semantic Differential. .. . 

As for your comments about the “eso- 
teric odor” of motivational research, I 
| heartily concur. Matter of fact, this was 
the main theme of an address—“Can Mo- 
tivational Research Help the Wine In- 
dustry?”—which I delivered recently to a 
meeting of the Wine Institute in Palm 
Springs. In this talk, I emphasized that 
the only difference there should be be- 
tween motivational and conventional re- 
search is in the method of asking ques- 
tions. Otherwise, motivational research 
must live up to essentially the same stand- 
ards we apply to all research in matters 
| of validation of questioning techniques, 
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LETTERS (Continued) 


documentation of conclusions, sampling 
procedures, use of tabulating procedures 
and appropriate methods of evaluating the 
statistics, and so on... . 

As you may have inferred, I believe 
that motivational research has much to 
contribute, but that we must get rid of 
many of our strange ideas about it before 
we really can use it effectively. ».. 

Herbert Kay, PhD 
Research consultant to 
Walter Landor & Assoc. 
San Francisco 

When we referred to the fact that 
Melvin Goldberg had “come up” with 
SD in our Tiding on Semantic Differ- 
ential, we really meant to infer—as 
reader Kay supposes — that Goldberg 
had adapted SD for his own purposes. 
However, the phrasing is clearly mis- 
eading and ambiguous, as reader Kay’s 
etter points out. Our apologies to Kay 
md to Prof. Osgood of Stanford Uni- 
versity,—Ed. 


Upgrade 


irs: 

(Regarding the choice of a better name 
or ‘housewife, Woman’s Viewpoint, Tide, 
Jee. 27, 1957) how about Vice-President 
1 Charge of Production? 

Harris S. Advance 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield (Mass.) 


Vo Retreat 


irs: 

You disappoint me by suggesting “re- 
eat’ as an answer to some rugged TV 
terviewing, (Footnotes—Jan. 10). Surely 
w industry's spokesmen (and we have 
me good ones), are not that fragile. 

We in advertising know the importance 
reporting to the public. Why shouldn’t 
e take every opportunity to speak with 
vide of our contributions to the nation’s 
tonomy—how we have paced the stand- 
id of living, how we have helped de- 
ver the finest in entertainment, free of 
sarge? If our story is one of integrity, 
* should persist in telling it whenever 
+d wherever we can. 

And if the public appears to be enjoy- 


Many happy returns! 


He gets something out of it 


that saves his time, spares his back, 


stops losses, increases yields, 


improves his plant—and profit. 


For her it saves steps, 


provides color schemes, kitchen plans, 


more varied meals, easier ways, 
better living for the whole family. 


Readers get many happy returns 


from Successful Farming. 


Advertisers ditto...from this magazine 


that has the confidence and respect 


of 1,300,000 of the best U.S. families — 


with average farm cash income above $10,000. 


Outstanding opportunity for advertisers. 


Successful Farming...Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


ing their reporting through Mike Wal- 
laces, Nightbeats, or other “sensational” 
media today, there’s where we should be. 
Despite sharp questioning and nervous- 
ness, it is impossible to “trip up” someone 
with nothing to hide but the confidence 
and privacy of his clients. Often I have 
seen quite the reverse—with the respondent 
coming forth triumphant, having made a 
lasting contribution. And if interviewers 
tend to be masters of distortion, it is a 
lot more difficult to distort in front of TV 
audiences than behind a typewriter. 

Mr. Fatt’s mistake was not made when 
he volunteered to appear for the inter- 
view. If he made one at all it was either 
in his choice of answer or choice of client. 


Let’s not blame the space salesman when 
the advertiser’s ad lays an egg.. And let’s 
not run from the next opportunity to 
come up with a better ad—or interview. 
Paul B. Karelson 

Franklin Square, Long Island 

New York City 


STOPPERS 


e Number 13 could be lucky. 
—LIBERTY MUTUAL 


e Mommie, will I live happily 
ever after too? 
—BALDWIN PIANO 
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It’s quite a stunt to slice off the top of 
SARRA 
does it with trick photography and Arnold 


a man’s head and make it funny! 
Stang’s head and histrionics. In a series of 
60-second and 20-second 
mercials for Scripto Pens, Stang “talks off the 
top of his head” while the announcer’s hands 


live action com- 


demonstrate “coloressence” and other features 
of the product. A technical feat produced by 
SARRA for SCRIPTO, INC., through DONAHUE 
& COE, INC. 


SaARRa— %.. 


New York: 200 East 56th St. 


Chicago: 16 East Ontario St. 


SPECIALISTS IN VISUAL SELLING 


A philosophy 
for ad men 
everywhere 


SPARKS OFF 
MY ANVIL 


From Thirty Years 
in Advertising 


By JAMES R. ADAMS 
_ MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


Here, for all concerned with 
advertising technique and pol- 
icy, the author of a quarter of 
a billion dollars worth of ad- 
vertising states his belief in 
the worth and purpose of ad- 
vertising. He gives practical 
advice on strategy, how to 
nourish the creative mind, buy- 
ing motives, copywriting, art, 
media, and on how to promote 
the most fruitful relationship 
between advertising and indus- 
try. $8.00. To examine a copy 
10 days FREE, clip your name 
and address to this ad and mail 
to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Dept. 32, N. Y. 16 


“I can’t think of any- 
one who would not find 
John Caples’ new book both 
interesting and profitable read- 
ing.”—BOB FEEMSTER, Chairman, 
Advertising Federation of 


America 


inc 
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rstine 8 
ETHODS, re SALE 


An invaluable guide for the 
copywriter to help him make 
his ads do what they’re sup- 
posed to do—SELL. Mr. 
Caples gives, step by step, 
the secrets of the successful 
copywriter’s art—with plenty 
of examples of actual ads 
that have “pulled their heads 
off.”’ $4.50. To examine a copy 
10 days free, clip your name 
and address to this ad and 
mail to: Dept. 32, HARPER 
& BROTHERS, N. Y. 16. 


EBB & FLOW 


by Mr. Billings 


The Fatt cat will soon be out of the bag. Don’t be surprised if the final 
outcome of L’Affaire Kolynos is that Arthur Fatt; head of Grey Advertising. 
brings a new dentifrice into his shop. You guessed it: the dentifrice will 
be Procter & Gamble’s aerosol toothpaste which will soon take out after the 
Colgate product. ...The Screen Actors Guild “proposals” for filmed commer- 
cials have most agencies seeing red. One top agencyman said privately that if 
all the increases were applied to one commercial (which is possible), they 
would represent at least a five-fold increase over the present cost. The present 
SAG contract expires early in March, so you can expect agencies which are in 
the know to counsel their clients to build a stockpile of filmed commercials 
in the event of a strike... . Ernie Jones, president of MacManus, John & 
Adams, is a man we have long respected. But we think he’s way off base 
when he warned the Newspaper Advertising Executives Assn. that if adver- 
tising is ridiculed in editorial columns, readers will begin to doubt the 
advertising, itself. Maybe, but the principle of never letting advertising 
expediency dictate editorial content is far more important in our mind... . 
The Federal Communications Commission finally got around to viewing a 
closed circuit demonstration of subliminal advertising in Washington last 
fortnight. “No comment” was the order of the day after the demonstration. 
except for FCC Commissioner Robert E. Lee who. stated, “I refused to get 
excited about it; I don’t think it will work... .” Presumably, he then picked 
up his popcorn and went home. 


* * * * 


Communiscope, a slide projector with an electronic timer used to ‘test 
advertising effectiveness” got a full-scale unveiling this fortnight at the 
ANA Advertising Research Workshop in New York. Advertiser and agency 
reaction, despite substantial claims made for the device has been cool so far. 
Pettersen Marzoni, vice-president of D’Arcy, reported on the field tests with 
Communiscope and claimed it has “demonstrated [it] ... is highly adaptable 
for use under typical field conditions” and “we have secured data that appear 
to be truly reliable.” Finally, he said, “Communiscope scores for ads show 
very little agreement with the scores for at least one of the two minor 
methods... .” 


* xk oO * 


A quick check on BBDO billing today will show that the agency has 
recovered $5 million of the $8 million it lost when Revlon left for Warwi 
& Legler. ...It was bound to happen and the end isn’t in sight yet: Parlia- 
ment cigarets claims its butts have not 20,000 but 30,000 filter traps. .. 
Ted Bates & Company’s president Bill Kearns should be justly proud of the 


fact that the agency has never lost a client. He also should get a pat on the 


back because the agency’s reported billings for 1957 of $100 million represen’ 
an increase of almost 25% over 1956 and get this, without adding a single new 
client. .. . Advertisers are playing it very cozy, but several important ones 
have dropped Baltimore media from their schedules in protest of the Balti! 
more advertising tax. Still others are refusing to pay the tax until Baltimoré 
issues a set of regulations. This, in addition to the 15 suits now pending, addi 
up to some very substantial headaches for Baltimore’s Mayor D’Alessandra 


* * * * 


Brave New World. What is only one step from Huxley’s “Feelievision | 
was announced last fortnight when movie executive Hal Roach released plan! 
to produce ‘a super movie. The movie will use subliminal projection, not as al 
advertising device but to produce “dramatic impact.” Roach said Doris Daw 
will star, presumably to shore up the dramatic impact a little more. ... Thr 
networks have now departed from their ‘no comment” stand on the Barrov 
report which recommends elimination of ‘must buy” station line ups an¢ 
option time. CBS’s Stanton led off the opposition to the recommendation) 
recently and the entire network industry will pull no punches when the FCC 
hearings start next month. ... We hate to see any newspaper fold, but it 
the case of New York’s Daily Worker, we’ll make an exception. a 


* * * * 


The January issue of Fortune features a story on executives’ lunchin; 
habits and preferences which states, “Top executives throughout the U. © 
have confided they are against the lunchtime cocktail.” Maybe so, but wil 
somebody please tell the anti-advertising novelists who are forever harpin 
on Madison Avenue martinis. ... Newspapers are not jumping at the nev 


Audit Bureau of Circulations amendment which gives them the option @ 
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., Rie EBB & FLOW (Continued) 
‘showing metropolitan area total circulations. Some dailies, of course, would 
not fare well with such figures and are reluctant to provide them for 
national advertisers. According to a recent ANA bulletin to its members, of 
the nearly 400 newspapers in the country’s 200 metropolitan areas, only about 
a dozen have provided the figures. ANA has urged them to do so in a 
strongly worded statement which Anton Bondy, chairman of the ANA News- 
paper Committee, sent newspaper publishers. 


* * * * 


Predictions that explode in your face: Couple of issues back I predicted 
(among other things) that the New York Journal-American wouldn’t have 
a byline for its advertising news column during 1958. Two days after the 
issue appeared, the J-A announced that Doris Willens’ byline would decorate 
the column. In addition to welcoming Mrs. Willens to the fraternity, I’d like 
to point out to the Journal-American that if I’m not always right, at least 
I’m topical. 4" 

| The Rockmore Agency did what seemed to be a very intelligent gambit 
-a couple of weeks back. They held an open house, inviting artists and 
‘photographers to drop in and display their work. The object: Rockmore 
was scouting new and arresting visual techniques which might some day be 
used on behalf of their clients. .. . Hearty congratulations to Knox Reeves 
‘and to Mars, Inc., for latching on to the genius of cartoonist Charles M. 
Schulz, creator of “Peanuts.” Schulz’s comic strip is being used to peddle 
Forever Yours. ... Proof (as if we needed it) that the age of specialization 
is upon us: Bill Hiett, agricultural marketing specialist of Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed, was brought to agencyland from Gallatin Gateway (Mont.) 
where he was partner in his own livestock and hay ranch. 


TORIC Nak 


{ 

_. As everyone knows by now; singers are laying hefty eggs on all channels. 
‘Guy Mitchell show is out, but others have held on. The underlying reason 
lis this: the networks are afraid to touch the properties lest they give unhappy 
‘sponsors just the impetus they need to back out of TV altogether. But don’t 
‘worry, by fall they’ll all be gone. ... Lament to Richard K. Manoff Agency: 
‘I swear by Welch’s Grape Juice, and tomato juice to me is sheer nectar, I 
‘should be rushing out to buy Welch’s Tomato Juice, but I look at the 
‘packaging, and I look at the art and I read the copy and I lose all enthusiasm 
tor the product. .. . If Edsel has the same meaningless ring to your ears as it 
has to mine, you might be interested to know where the name came from. 
‘Edsel actually means “from the hall owned by Ed.” Who’s Ed? Well, to the 
) “Ed” meant “prosperous.” It figures. 

4 * ge lke, oem. 


Name-Dropping New York: Eugene Feen is the new merchandising man- 
ager at Seagrams. ... Ben Halsell fills the new position of director of adver- 
ising at Texaco. ... Frank Bruck, still in transit, leaves his Parkson chair- 
Manship to head up the new-product program at Pharmaceuticals, Inc. .. . 
‘Bob Lindsey is new director of research at BBDO. 

_. Many were surprised when Young & Rubicam politely jilted Lincoln; 
others remembered that Y&R entertained the very same notion when the 


idsel screenings were going on. . . . Credit Dole Pineapple with breaking 
jew contest ground. Oh, it’s just another two-line jingle to rhyme, but what 
a rhyme: “Dole pineapple chunks... .” . . . All lost souls do not stumble into 


dvertising before finally finding themselves. Some careen through public 
‘elations, to wit: “Young Mr. Keefe”; the novel, out this month, is authored 
oy copywriter Steve Birmingham, of Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield. 
. . This month’s Better Homes & Gardens carries a walloping 14 pages of 
‘0-op advertising tying in with Pillsbury’s “Parade of Winners,” 38 luscious 
‘ecipes by wives just like yours and mine. 


Kah ak ok 


There’s an ironic sidelight to the current Congressional investigation of 
he networks. The program that was rumored to be the start of it all is 
‘Oing off the air. The story goes that a couple of years back, NBC forced 
The Voice of Firestone” to vacate its usual time slot, and, eventually, it left 
he network in favor of ABC. The Firestones, miffed at this cavalier treat- 
rent, reportedly put a bug in the ear of Ohio’s Senator Bricker and put the 
Wmakers on the broadcasters’ tail. Soon, though, “The Voice” will be 
istory; after 25 years the company has agency Campbell-Ewald shopping 
or a fresh property. ... Harry Barnard, Arthur Meyerhoff publicity director 
3 exiting the agency to devote his full energies to book writing. In March, 
cribner’s will publish the most recent fruit of Barnard’s part-time writing, 
is third full-length biography, “Independent Man: The Life of Senator 
mes Couzens,” a portrait of the late Michigan Senator and a study of the 
Yarly years of the Ford Motor Co. 


' 1 fe ee, Poet) deme, 
You Took the Words Right Out of My Mouth: “Ads are not written to 


terest, please or amuse. You are not writing for the hoi pollot. You are 
iting on a serious subject—the subject of money spending”’—Claude 


opkins. 
i. 
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Feb. 14, 1958 
To: Readers of Tide 


Subject: How many important advertising executives 
are there in the U.S.? 


An intriguing question is in need of an 
authoritative answer. 


Current estimates of the number of advertising 


low of fewer than 5,000. 


Tide's estimate is 15,000, but we're willing to 
adjust -- up or down -- depending upon the collective 
judgement of our executive subscribers. 


A realistic appraisal will be helpful to advertising 
publication editors and other organizations obligated 
to serve the functional responsibilities of 

the nation's advertising executives. 


The coupon below is for your convenience. 


Tide 
386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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Auto makers 
face crucial 
six months: 


Building 
new brand 
images: 


1+ Fein 14, 1958 


ADVERTISING 
FORECAST 


What's happening to the automobile market? Not much. And what little is 
happening isn’t good. 


Consumers still aren’t buying—at least not with their usual verve. Sales 

last month were well below January, 1957. Some makes are currently running 
20% behind last year. Only American Motors is surging ahead, GM is holding 
its own, Ford, Chrysler and Studebaker-Packard are slowly losing ground. 


Auto makers are still confident. They believe good spring weather will 
boost sales, also think U.S. “moon” satellite will jack up consumer 
confidence. 


Some auto makers have been cutting back on advertising, mostly in TV. But 
others (especially Ford and Chevrolet) are reportedly ready to launch 

massive newspaper campaigns in “soft” markets where sales are slipping 

most. Coming up: more consumer contests, more sales promotion campaigns, 
more hard sell. 


What about auto dealers? Are they still caught in the profit squeeze? 
Actually not. Profits are better than last year, but not as good as they 
could be. And dealers want more improvement. 


Here’s what dealers want: fewer “fast buck” competitive dealers. Factory 
help in getting rid of such competition. More “list price” advertising 

from factories. A public relations program to build dealer stature in 
consumers’ eyes. Some sort of territorial security that will work and still 
satisfy antitrust lawyers. 


More immediate dealer problems, besides slow new car sales: mounting 
inventory, slow used car sales, increased factory pressure to move 

more cars. The outlook: both new and used car sales will pick up slightly 
with spring, inventories will begin to level off to normal 30-day supply. 
Factory advertising will accelerate through June, with continued emphasis 
on price. 


Biggest problem facing auto makers: possibility of further price increases 
following wage negotiations. Most manufacturers are convinced higher prices 
will drive down sales even further. 


Summed up: auto industry is in-a difficult but not impossible situation. 
Much will depend on auto makers’ advertising, sales & promotion prowess 
over next six months. 


Can you change the brand image of an alcoholic beverage overnight? 
Apparently Seagram-Distillers Co. thinks so. 


This month, new ad campaigns will break for both Calvert Reserve and Four 


10 


Steamship lines 
turning to 
credit plans: 


New products 
coming up: 


- newspapers, Four Roses (via Young & Rubicam) will also use 500 papers 


‘Why? Because steamship lines have watched airlines’ success with pay- 


Roses. Both campaigns are radical departures for these brands. Both 
feature a “folksy” theme, apparently aimed at giving the brands a more 
“friendly” image. 


Calvert’s campaign (via Grey Advertising) starts February 20 in some 500 


starting February 28. Consumer magazines are also on the schedule. 


a ee ee ee 


You can expect steamship lines to push travel-now—pay-later plans in the 
near future, with emphasis on off-season travel. 


It’s already in the planning stage. Moore-McCormack Line got an okay two 
months ago from the Maritime Administration for a pay-later plan. Last 
month the Home Line got similar approval. Others will follow suit. 


later plans, have also been backward in promoting their own travel ad- 
vantages. Now they're coming to life. The Grace Line, for one, is readying 
a big publicity and promotion effort to boost sea travel. 


Airlines, meanwhile, look for even greater success with fly-now-pay-later 
plans. About 3% of all air travel is now on deferred payment basis. 
American Express says its credit volume was 60% higher last year over 
1956. 


Biggest advantage to credit travel, besides added sales: few welchers. 
Monthly payment-minded consumers always seem to pay off. 


Johnson & Johnson is introducing a new type of bandage with vanity 
appeal. Called Band-Aid Sheer Bandages, they’re relatively incon- 
spicuous because of their transparent, flesh-colored plastic backing 
that blends into the skin. Now in national distribution, the bandages 
come in a thin package. Advertising (via Young & Rubicam) includes 
commercials on J&J’s three network TV shows, plus full color ads in 
consumer and farm magazines. 


General Motors’ Frigidaire Division will introduce in April a new 
central home air conditioner which installs through the outside wall 

of the house much as a room cooling unit. It can be hooked up to any 
type of warm air heating system with installation costs considerably 
lower than conventional central cooling systems. Ad schedule (via ie 
Kircher, Helton & Collett, Dayton, Ohio) will include magazines. 


General Motors’ Oldsmobile & Delco Radio Division are displaying an 
operative model of a portable auto TV unit. Installed in the rear of the front 
seat, it uses a transistor power supply and roof-mounted V-beam aerial. 
In the car, the nine-inch screen set converts the car’s 12-volt DC into 

AC current. In the home, the set’s concealed cord and retractable aerial 
are used. The set conforms with safety codes, is especially good for 
entertaining children on long family trips. Model is still a prototype; sales 
and advertising plans are still not announced. The Oldsmobile agency is 
D. P. Brother, Delco’s agency is Campbell-Ewald. 
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In any market only 
one newspaper iS 
Newspaper Number One 


In San Francisco it’s The Examiner 


of the total advertising — 
s : | published last year in 
L | San Francisco’s four newspapers 
| 
} | 


appeared in The Examiner. 


| 
The Examiner published more 
# = than 32,000,000" lines of full run 
(; { | advertising at full run rates... 
| | | 11,800,000 lines more than 
i ; its nearest competitor. 
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More circulation in northern California than any other 


newspaper—daily or Sunday ... and still growing! 


The San Francisco Examiner : 


*Media Records REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC, COPR. 1957 H. P.-C. Inc., S. F. Examiner Div. All rights ceseivee 
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F candy dandy ? 


We were pretty sure, until now, that 
é researchers (motivation or other- 
ise) had plumbed almost every sub- 
ct—from the housewife’s attitude to- 
ard instant coffee to the tensile 
ength of toilet tissue. Not so. The 
her day a press release arrived her- 
ding a recent study of the way chil- 
‘en (and people) feel about candy— 
d, in particular, chocolate. 

Tums in hand, we hustled right over 
the outfit (Center for Research in 
arketing, Inc.), which has been mak- 
g the study for the last three months 
a nameless candy manufacturer. Dr. 
erald Ehrlich, director of client con- 
Itation of the research group and an 
thusiastic researcher with a fondness 
t sweets himself, gave us the word: 
“We've tape-recorded some panel 
cussions we held with several groups 
from six to eight children. We put 
mes out for them, and also a piece 
candy in with the other objects. 
ventually the discussion veered to 
dy, and you would be surprised 
the clash of tastes. 

“Chocolate and candy are two dif- 
‘ent things to children. Chocolate, 
7 the kids, is one color—chocolate. 
> plain, flat, all in one piece. But 
ady is different. It has lots of colors, 
chewy, it’s bite-size. It’s more for 
movies and when youre having 


1. 
“To children, chocolate has a moral 
rmission which other candy lacks. 
ildren are allowed chocolate in 
ny forms—in drinks, in cakes and 
kies, in puddings. Chocolate is per- 
ed because parents believe it sup- 
quick energy. It’s a miixk fortifier, 
irce of nutrition. 

ut other candy does not get this 
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same ‘parental permission. Children 
fee] they are expressing themselves, 
doing their own choosing when they 
buy other candy. Brightness, chewiness 
(as opposed to the melting quality of 
chocolate), small pieces in a box, tha’ 
can be eaten lingeringly with friends— 
all this becomes associated with candy 
in the mind of the child and symbolizes 
his independence.” It’s up to marketers, 
said Dr. Ehrlich, to do something about 
this, such as new packaging for choco- 
late so that the moppets can achieve 
the independence they so rightly de- 
serve. 

We left, knowing he had a point 
(but not sure how anyone could solve 
the problem). Our only familiarity with 
this marketing problem was a stint we 
spent in Germany when a plain, flat 
bar of chocolate seemed to make a great 
impression on children—and some older 
members of their family too. 


Tall tale 


Winners of consumer contests re- 
ceive everything these days, including 
free cars, trips to Paris, even a roman- 


tic island paradise. But when they start | 


giving away a barrel of oil .. . 

It seems that Arizona Chemical Co. 
(jointly owned by the American Cyana- 
mid Co. and the International Paper 
Co.) has a 55-gallon barrel of oil up 


for grabs. The idea, according to Ari- 
zona admanager C. W. Kohlman, is to 
stir up talk about the company’s prod- 
uct, tall oil (which comes from the pine 
tree and is an ingredient in everything 
from soap to paint and varnish). 
Under the headline, “Tall Oil Talk 
From Arizona,” the first ad in Arizona’s 
series (through Hazard Advertising) is 
aimed at the chemical business and 


TO 
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Tide 
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invites. readers to furnish interesting 
examples of how they are using the 
company’s products in ney, and effec- 
tive ways. Winners, according to Kohl- 
man, have their choice of any one of 
the company’s Acintol tall oil products 
or the equivalent in cash (about $50). 

“We want to establish wider uses 
for Arizona tall oil products and broad- 
en the market. So the series will trans- 
late in full-page ads the customers’ own 
ideas on new & old uses through situa- 
tion drawings and captions.” 

Sounds logical, but we, hope that 
Arizona has more success with its 
drum of oil than Harry and Bert Piel. 
They've been trying to give away their 
island for two years now, but people 
seem to prefer cash. 


Globalmobility 


Last May, a room was quietly rented 
in one of Manhattan’s less conspicuous 
hotels. The furniture was moved out, 
and in its place came desks, file cabi- 
nets, huge maps, a barrage of tele- 
phones. Before long, the phone was 
ringing, with calls coming in from such 
unlikely places as the Pakistan embassy 
in Washington (D.C.), Hong Kong and 
other mysterious cities in Europe and 
Asia. What’s more, groups of suspicious 
men carrying attache cases were com- 
ing and going at odd hours. The hotel 
manager, after sneaking into the room 
with a flashlight one night, became 
convinced he was playing host to a 
Communist spy ring—and called the 
police. 

The embarrassed manager soon 
found out the truth. The men with the 
attache cases were from Ford Motor 
Co., its advertising agency (J. Walter 
Thompson), and Filmways, a filmed 
commercial producer hired by Ford 
and JWT. The map was used to lay 
out the route for the 1958 Ford which, 
as youve probably seen on TV, made 
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a “round the world” trip. The phone 
calls came from Washington (where 
clearance for the trip was being so- 
licited from the State Dept.), from 
foreign government embassies (where 
toreign restrictions on importing film, 
shooting and exporting film were being 
checked) and from cities along the 
17,000-mile route. 

The whole shebang started last April, 
when Filmways president Martin Ram- 
sohoff hired the man who was to shep- 
herd the Ford around the world: in- 
ternational cinema photographer and 
famous globe-trotter Kevin O'Donovan 
McClory. McClory only a short time 
before had finished work on Mike 
Todd’s “Around the World in 80 Days,” 
and after a little rest, was ready to take 
off on the Ford project. 

After Filmways got approval from the 
State Dept. and the U.S. Information 
Agency (because the tour would double 
as a good will mission), and after clear- 
ance had been obtained from govern- 
ments of the 16 foreign countries 
through which the caravan would trav- 
el, a five-man team headed by McClory 
and made up of JWT and Ford repre- 
sentatives took off by plane to lay out 
a shooting schedule. Included in the 
final itinerary were instructions on 
roads (almost non-existent near Tehe- 
ran), local security problems (a military. 
escort is necessary through the Khyber 
Pass due to bandits) and hotel condi- 
tions (there are a few good hotels in 
Rangoon), 

The actual filming tour got off in 
early July, and while the entourage 
got through London and Paris without 
incident, trouble started in Southern 
Europe when some border guards con- 
fiscated all’ the money in the caravan. 
After a hasty call to New York, money 
was wired and the group was on its 
way again. When the tour was over 


110 days later (at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000), the film was edited 
into the required number of commer- 
cials and a feature film, “One Road,” 
was also prepared for showings around 
the U.S. The only remaining problem 
facing Ford, JWT and Filmways is get- 
ting their money back from those bor- 
der guards. After six months, they’re 
still trying. 


Turnabout 


A friend of ours at one of the tele- 
vision networks got a letter recently 
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from. the Federal Communications 
Commission. Wary because of the Bar- 
row report, our network friend opened 
the letter with some trepidation. Turned 
out to be an inquiry from a high-level 
FCC employe who wanted to know if 


the network happened to have any 
openings in its legal department since, 
according to the note, “it is getting 
rather warm in Washington for this 
time of year.” 


-Extry 


With such current emphasis on built- 
in obsolescence, it was reassuring re- 
cently to contemplate something built 
to last a century or more. We refer to 
the handsome new home of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, dedicated last month in a 
dignitary - studded observance which 
also marked the 10th anniversary of the 
merging of the two papers. 

During a stopover in the Windy City 
we decided to have a look at the new 
structure for which publisher Marshall 
Field, Jr., had shelled out $15,000,000. 
As we proceeded toward its just-north- 
of-the-Loop location on a rare calm 
afternoon, we mused about the Sun 
Times’ special problem, that of prepar- 
ing for the huge population growth 
predicted for Chicago in the next two 
decades due to the stimulus of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway. The Times had 
to allow for a matching expansion of 
its own. 

Were happy to report the solution 
is a joy to behold. Of stainless steel, 
aluminum and glass, the block-long 


structure rises nine stories above the. 


north banks of the Chicago river, cast- 


“ing a shimmering reflection in the green 


waters below (which were coaxed to 
flow backwards, prideful Chicagoans 
are always reminding us). Its countless 
windows give the impression of many 
eyes looking out across the river at the 
bustling Loop, which is, of course, an 
ideal impression for a newspaper to 
convey. And with its irregular shape 
and planted terrace, it blends pleasant- 
ly with the riverscape which, at this 
point, rather reminds us of the Seine 
with its excursion boat docks and stir 
of activity on the tiled banks below. 
Inside we were greeted by youthful 
Charles Pecoraro of the promotion de- 
partment who agreed to show us 


hi fsa. 


ar sae We star ted in the fourth’ floor 
- editorial ron surely the calmest and 


roomiest newsroom we've ever seen. 
Each desk was a little island of privacy 
in the great beige and green room with 
a large central glassed-in section which 
turned out to be the communication 
center—the largest and best-equipped 
in the country, Percoraro pointed out. 
The rows of glistening black machines, 
humming Unifaxes, Fotogaxes and Let- 
terfaxes, in addition to the more fa- 
miliar teletypes, were attended by three 
busy young men. 

From these electronic marvels we 
moved to another equally impressive 
one, this a selective pneumatic tube. 
which can whisk copy to any one ol 
26 receiving stations in the building 
(the Sun-Times is the first Americar 
newspaper to utilize this recent Germar 
invention). Feeling a bit nostalgic for 
the apparently doomed copy boy, we 
moved on to contemplate other auto: 
mation devices, including an endles: 
belt which feeds copy from the news 
room to the composing room down 
stairs, another which conveys photo. 
graphs from the picture editor to the 
art department, and one which carrie. 
retouched pictures, maps, etc., fron 
the art department to,the composing 
room. Pecoraro told us that the adver 
tising department is also served by ar 
overhead tote line which carries its ma 
terials to various stations in the oy 
posing room. 


Next came the new press room whicl 
we viewed in its sunken berth from | 
first floor observation point. Pecorari 
told us that it is equipped to produc 
full ROP four-color. printing with ur 
limited page positions for both advei 
tisements and news pictures—the fir 
tabloid in the country to be s 
equipped. He said this will reduce th 
cost of spot color advertising by é 
much as 28%. And where the of 
plant could put out a paper no large 
than 96 pages, the new operation pe. 
mits a 128-page paper, which it ca) 
turn out at the rate of 50,000 copi« 
an hour. He pointed to the bank 4 
21 Goss units and another bank of ni 
and told us there are foundations ar 
space to increase the nine to 13 a 
for another complete set of units. Thi 
we rapidly calculated, would increa; 
the maximum to soaethine around oe 

pages! 

We departed, musing the Sun-Ti 
reader of tomorrow. Would his fan) 
run to 250-page newspapers? Then 
reflected how rapidly Chicago subu 
are running up the lake shores, a: 
decided that a 250-page newspap 
might provide just the right measw 
of diversion for a morning commut 
eirea” 1975, 
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‘Gilbert Seldes has devoted most of his professionl life 
work. in (and criticism of) popular entertainment and 
iss media. In practice he has been concerned with radio, 
evision, movies and the theater. He won many awards 
e-Peabody) for his series “Americans Alt, Immigrants 
\” on radio. He created the television program depart- 
nt of the Columbia Broadcasting System, and helped 
produce the feature film “This Is America.” 

On stage his only conspicuous success was his version 
Aristophanes’ “Lysistrata.” 

In 1924 he published “The 7 Lively Arts” (which, as 
ritic said when it was reissued, “is a time-defying 
ok”). This title reappeared recently as a program series 
CBS-TV. He followed this pioneer work in popular 
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entertainment. with some special studies of the movies 
and the development of new approaches to the mass media. 
in “The Great Audience” and “The Public Arts.’ His 
other chief professional interests have been in certain fields 
of Americana and he has published “The Stammering 
Century,” a study of eccentric political, social, and religious 
movements in the 19th century, “The Years of the Locust,” 
a study of the first phase of the depression, and “Main- 
land,’ a more generalized examination of the essential 
American character. : 

He has done dramatic and musical criticism, was an 
editorial writer for Collier’s, and was managing editor for 
the Dial magazine. His television criticism appears regu- 
larly in the Saturday Review. 


|The immunity of advertising 


By Gilbert Seldes 


Advertising has always been suspect to some degree by those outside 
the business. But recently, thanks to such developments as “Hidden 
: Persuaders” and subliminal projection, advertising has been faced 


with charges of all kinds of outrages against morals, ethics and even 


i) civil laws. 


Most of these attacks, however, do not constitute constructive criticism 
of advertising—something that the editors of TIDE (and many respon- 
sible advertising men as well) believe is sadly lacking. There is clearly 
not enough calm, sane analysis of advertising as a vital social 
institution in U.S. economic and cultural life. 


| For this reason, TIDE has called upon a distinguished professional 
. critic (and a man outside the world of advertising) to begin a series 
as of social criticism and constructive analysis of advertising. The follow- 


with current advertising practices. 
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ing article, first in the series, covers some fundamental complaints 
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__| Wash ’n wear 100% cotton short 
drip-dries in just hours... 
never needs ironing) 


Par mes eles want Us corcenionce of 5 
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delays 
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Golfers will feel cheated be- 
cause this isn’t an ad for a golf 
club; non-golfers wouldn't give 
a damn either way. 


I should like to convoke a meeting 
of copy-writers, heads of advertising 
agencies, sponsors, manufacturers, and 
crackpots (intellectuals). To this group 
of the elite (between 75,000 and 3,000,- 
000 individuals) I would like to recite 
a portion of a current television com- 
mercial for a cigaret. The commercial 
runs for approximately 90 seconds. 
Part of this time is taken up by the 
statement that a United States patent 
had been granted to the filter tip used 
by this cigaret. I would also repeat 
verbatim the three words used at the 
end of a commercial for hair spray: “no 
prescription needed.” Having covered 
this data I would then ask the con- 
voked multitude to write an essay on 
these two commercials. I think we 
might hold this meeting in the Mis- 
sissippi Basin and that the prizes for 
the best essays should be permanent 
exile to Labrador or Madagascar, two 
spots on the earth which so far as I 
know are not subjected to the vagaries 
of American advertising. 

In spite of being an intellectual who 
has never met a payroll, but who has 
been on several nice ones, I know that 
this meeting will never take place. 
I therefore suggest the following ques- 
tions to be answered by the readers of 
this magazine for somewhat smaller 
prizes: 


1) Is there any filter now in use 
which is not protected by a pat- 
ent? 
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Advertising is one of the great in- a 
fluential forces of our time, and it is cer 


singularly immune to criticism .. . 


2) Is there any hair spray for which 
a doctor’s prescription is required? 


There is a third question I would 
like to ask but it involves mathematics 
and as I grew up in the literary-socio- 
logical age and not the post-Sputnick- 
all-out-for science age I am on shaky 
ground. I make the rough calculation 
that a 90-second commercial on a na- 
tionally sponsored program costs X dol- 
lars—let us say for convenience, 
$50,000. At that rate, the statements 
made about the patent and the pre- 
scription would cost roughly $1,000 
each. Question: Are they worth it? 
I am aware of the fact that every word 
uttered on a television or radio commer- 
cial, every word printed in a newspaper 
or magazine or painted on a billboard, 
is carefully examined by philosophers, 
anthropologists, sociologists, psycholo- 
gists and, when they get out from under 
the academic disciplines, practical busi- 
ness men. I still put it to all of these 
people that they might use their time 


more advantageously. They might, for. 


instance, have a small boy puff at a 
cigaret, rubbing his stomach in a cir- 
cular motion saying “Mmm, mmm,” or 
a bald-headed man rubbing his pate 
and saying “Man, oh man, it’s a man’s 
spray.” 

You would never think it from the 
breakneck speed at which commercials 
are delivered that the sponsor had 
time to spare, but even if he did, I 
suggest that the plus, the clincher-effect 
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which these statements have—which ca 
only be effective for halfwits—is actual 
a serious minus. Both of these stat 
ments come at the end of the commé 
cials, they are the last words left in 
minds of the viewers, and each of thei 
sets up a train of thought away fro 
the commodity advertised. A doz 
lush (and always hyphenated) adjectivs 


the subject in hand. These irrelevanci 
do not. 

Above is a three-column ad in & 
Sunday magazine of The New Yo 
Times. Two-thirds of it is a picture 
a golf club resting on a piece of mer 
wear. Along the handle and und 
the head of the stick run the wo 
“the only iron used by men who wea 
and then beneath the picture in big bé 
letters “The Globe-Trotter” which, 
smaller type in the next line is iden! 
fied as a “wash ’n wear 100% cott 
short.” In all fairness I have to § 
that with this identification I now kne 
that the pictured object does look mé 
like a short than a pair of Bermul 
shorts. But my major questions persi 


The club is highlighted, stands 0 
catches and holds the eye. ; 
A golfer looking at the ad would fi} 
cheated when it turned out not 
be an ad for a club. ] 
Non-golfers wouldn’t give a 
either way. 


i 
té 
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And, most particularly, MEN DO 
DT USE IRONS! When men have 
prts or shirts or pajamas that need 
ning, they hand them over to their 
es or other adjacent females who 
they're smart) send the objects to 
laundry. I've made inquiries and 
avent found one man in all my 
juaintance who has used an iron in 
past 50 years except for purposes 
ayhem. 

know how tedious specific examples 
to a reader who is eager for the 
pry, the generalized abstractions be- 
them, but I risk one more ad— 
a cigaret again and as it happens 
® brand I have smoked - until now. 
}ave had little reason to believe that 
filter is any more effective than 
others, but I like the taste. Now I 
informed that it has an incalculable 
ber of filter traps, which is still 
right with me. Then the pitch: 
other filter delivers less nicotine 
J§tar...” I heard this with surprise, 
@oeated it (and wrote it down) with 
ay, and I look at it here on the 
with profound disbelief. That 
ment, to be at all effective, re- 
2s mental gymnastics. You have 
scall the object of all filters which 
stop the intake of nicotine and tars. 
you have to argue with yourself 
e effect that nothing is perfect so 
: of these noxious substances do get 
igh and you want the filter which 
more of them than any other. 
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“Mass media which live on adver- 
tising will not even discuss the 
aesthetics, let alone the intelligence or 
morality, of the ads they run... . 


: 
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Finally, reversing yourself to the nega- 
tive, you say, “he means that no other 
filter allows less to go through” which 
is an awkward way of saying that no 
other filter stops as much. And you 
are still left with the word “delivers” 
which is a positive word, a word with 
the most affirmative suggestions (“that 
boy delivers the goods”). Either I or 
the creator of that statement knows 
nothing of the art of persuasion—and I 
think I do know something. 


These are a few of the verbal oddities 
I have picked up in the past 10 days. 
I have another batch—pictorial ones and 
several in which the concept is totally 
strange, I put these others aside be- 
cause the examples cited are enough 
to back up the single point I want to 
make here: that advertising is one of 
the great influential forces of our time 
and it is singularly immune to criticism, 
especially to public criticism. 

I suggest that this is bad for adver- 
tising without suggesting a cure. No 
doubt there are anxious meetings in 
board rooms when an agency loses an 
account, but what advertising needs is 
the same sort of regular continuous 
criticism that books and plays and 
movies and radio and television get— 
and that newspapers, magazines, and 
preachers do not get. -All of these are 
among our cultural institutions and 
should not only accept, but eagerly ask 
for criticism and the place for it is pre- 
cisely in the mass media. But the mass 


media which live on advertising will 
not even discuss the aesthetics, let alone 
the intelligence or the morality, of the 
ads they run and the copywriter goes 
on scribbling formulas on his slate, not 
knowing whether he has _ written 
e=mc" or 2+2=7. If the explosion 
goes off as scheduled, he knows that 
he hasn’t been totally wrong—if it is a 
bomb, he blames the product and moves 
to another agency. 

Without guidance, the public is 
apathetic. In the past 10 years I can 
recall only one instance of public re- 
monstrance against an advertisement 
and this was, as I remember, sparked 
by the newspapers. Somebody trying to 
sell TV sets began a series with an ad 
openly inciting children to rebellion 
against parents who deprived them of 
their natural right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of programs. This was too 
much and a long loud rumble of protest 
was heard—the remainder of the series 
never appeared. There have been 
some less flagrant abuses of the public 
which have passed unrebuked, but the 
instigation to riot of little children con- 
tinues in a hidden persuaderish way 
and the abuse of the adult mind also 
goes on—and nobody says a word. 

The reason for this is that while we 
all know how essential advertising is 
to our economy, we are not aware of 
its significance in our culture.. We 
make one compartment into which we 
put education ‘(and a few highly sus- 
picious intellectual activities) and we 
make others for politics, entertainment, 
advertising, newspapers and maga- 
zines—as if these weren't the most po- 
tent cultural influences we undergo 
every day of our lives. 

The consequence of all this is that 
advertising is chiefly subjected to the 
criticism of its enemies, of those who 
would like to see it disappear from the 
face of the earth as a preliminary step 
to the dissolution of the capitalist sys- 
tem. This kind of criticism, seldom in- 
formed and always intemperate, the 
advertiser easily laughs off—and begins 
to think that he really deserves the 
immunity he enjoys. In some instances 
he does so well by us that he is en- 
titled to a little smugness. But the 
general principle still prevails: 

No institution affecting the public 

welfare should be immune to public 

criticism. 

We are, at this moment, witnessing 
a kind of public criticism. The pro- 
ponents of subliminal advertising, as a 
matter of ethics and/or publicity, have 
let us in on their secret. Sermons, 
letters to the papers, and editorials 
followed. I don’t suppose that more 
than 5% of all the adults in the United 
States are aware of subliminal projec- 
tion and half of that number, I make 
a guess, don’t give a damn about it. 
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‘©. . Advertising is chiefly 
; sub jected to the criticism of 
- ‘its enemies, of those who 
“Swould like to see it disap- 
from the face of the 
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But if public awareness of all advertis- 
ing had become a constant part of our 
lives, we should have known long ago 
that a good part of all advertising is 


in the technical sense subliminal. We 


should by now be a critical public. 


Obviously this is what the advertiser 
doesn’t want. He thinks that if the 
public begins to be skeptical of adver- 
tising, the foundations of our economy 
will totter. Not for the first time he 
is confusing the welfare of the nation 
with his own balance sheet. 


For the fact is that while advertising 
has tended to become ingrown and ex- 
travagant, the commodities advertised 
have to a high degree improved them- 
selves. The consumer may not always 
be a skeptic, but if the handle of a 
plastic-sponge mop breaks off after two 
days’ use, he doesn’t buy that kind any 
more—and the simple’ fact is that, by 
and large, the American consumer is 
‘satisfied with the goods he buys. Set- 
ting apart the frauds and_ near-frauds 
which need to be dealt with by the 
FTC, the consumer may be led to the 

~ commodity by silly or offensive adver- 
tising, but he usually feels he has gotten 
his money’s worth. So let us take heart: 
a little more intelligence and even 
probity in advertising will not wreck 
the American system. 

And, on the other hand, a public 
as’ critical of advertising as it is’ of 
the; commodities advertised, would: be 
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of vast assistance to the copy-writer, 
the layout division, the campaign- 
planners. They now get together in 
brainstorming sessions, a process ideal 
for their purpose, since it prevents 
thinking. They do not subject them- 
selves to fundamental brainwork ap- 
plied from the outside. They run one 
kind of ad in one community, another 
in another, and this is supposed to 
prove something—but the something it 
proves isn’t essential. The best of them 
will tell you that, in the end, they 
don’t know exactly what makes their 
work effective. They are not being 
criticised from the outside and _ their 
self-examination is always directed to 
results, not to the process by which 
the results are obtained. 


If I am not waylaid or mugged for 
writing all this, and if the editors of 
this magazine remain hospitable, I pro- 
pose to examine some of the vagaries 
of contemporary: advertising. But it 
won't do any good because this is a pro- 
fessional magazine. The place for a 
continuing report—which would be ap- 
preciativé as well as skeptical—is in 
The Saturday Evening post or Life and 
in-half a dozen weekly TV programs. 


That is where I should like to hear 
discussions of some of the questions 
that trouble me. For instance: ; 

Why is 90% of all cigaret advertising 

directed to’ 10% of all possible cus- 

tomers? - 


“<< |, . A little more intelligence and 
even probity in advertising will not 
wreck the American system.”’ 


feo ee 


Why is a baby used to persua 
manufacturers of heavy goods to sk 
by freight? 


Who started the idea that a 
fetched pun is the perfect attractié 
magnet? 


What basic principles of physics 
ply to persuasion? What is 
formula for combining noise 
speed to create conviction? 


From these samples, you can gue 
the area of my interests. I could mal 
another list, beginning with the miol 
vation of the advertising of the Co 
tainer Corporation of America and pf 
ceeding through the comedy of Choe 
ful-o-Nuts Coffee to the animation 
Piel’s-Beer. The questions are as 
less as the subject is fascinating. 


I suggest that there may, just } 
sibly, be defects in contemporary @ 
vertising. I suggest further in the coi 
petitive situation, familiarly known 
a rat-race, of advertising these 2 


whole business of advertising is 
subject to constant critical examinati 
outside of the professional journals 
this one devoted to the techniques 
the trade. 

For the curious I note that 17 
know the name of the street in 
York on which many agencies 
their offices. The omission of the 
is intentional. 
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The = 
hunt for 
fomorrow’s 


ad 


executives 


® General Electric, the nation’s leading 
‘dustrial advertiser, is also the nation’s 
ading trainer of advertising execu- 
es. As one of the few companies in 
We U.S. that knows where its ad execu- 
es of 1965 are coming from, GE 
ides itself on pointing down to the 
nk and file and saying, “Those will 
the men.” 

“Those men,” if they are not already 
ployed by GE, will be recruited over 
e next few years when scouts of the 
Ivertising & Public Relations (APR) 
ining program make their campus 
nds each March. As they have done 


GE recruiters will probably return 


Schenectady with the cream of the 
p of potential ad executives. 
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lery year since the end of World War. 


> Why is GE so concerned with going 
out and finding topnotch raw material 
for the ad department? Why does GE 
invest so much in on-the-job training 
& classroom teaching of inexperienced 
greenhorns? A good deal of the answer 
lies imbedded in basic GE philosophy, 
as GE president Ralph J. Cordiner 
makes clear enough: “Our greatest chal- 
lenge for long-range planning is the 
development of men. The important 
reason for concern is the level of train- 
ing and education which will be re- 
quired in the industrial world of the 
future.” 

GE, apparently, is one of the few 
companies aware of the impending 
crisis in corporate advertising person- 
nel. By 1965, according to most esti- 
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Here’s how GE's advertising executive “training program works <= 


Number of applicants considered annually: 5,000 
(college seniors). Number of trainees hired an- 
nually: about 50 (or one in 100 applicants). 
Number of men in training at any one time: 
about 150. 

Starting salary: about $5,000, depending on 
college grades, extra-curricular activities, age, 
service record (if any), personality, etc. 
Although first three years are on-the-job training, 
trainees are hired as permanent employees. 

GE recruiters look for outstanding “communica- 
tors”: yearbook editors, newspaper editors, Eng- 
lish or journalism majors, advertising and radio- 
TV majors, students who like to write even if just 
for own satisfaction. 


| 


mates, an additional 10,000 top-level determination to train the manpow 


advertising executives will be necessary for tomorrow’s advertising jobs. K 
to direct corporate advertising programs one thing, GE is the fifth largest me 
(Tide—January 28). The best clue to ufacturer and third biggest emplo 
how bad the shortage will be lies in in the U.S.; its personnel problen 
one simple fact: less than 20% of all therefore, are in scale with its size. 
U.S. companies have any kind of formal even more important, the huge dece’ 
training program to prepare second- tralization engineered by. Cordiner 
level admen to move into bigger jobs. the early 1950’s makes even greal 

demands for more capable, respo 
> There are two major reasons for GE’s__ ble men to fill the boxes in GE's 
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10. 


week. 


tion dissemination. . 


vanced copywriting, 
(*brainstorming”), campaign 


management, visual media. 


ve organization chart. 

Fred J. Borch, GE marketing services 
#ce-president, adds another note: To- 
Mays ever-tightening profits squeeze 
id competitive markets place an added 
arden on the management and de- 
Msion-making process. In short, GE 
eds not just men, but trained, experi- 
uced individuals. 

Clearly, GE places strong emphasis 
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Number of basic and special classroom courses: 


Number of advanced classroom courses: 5. 

Each trainee attends three 90-minute classes a 
Classroom instructors are department 
managers who instruct trainees on all phases of 
GE advertising & sales promotion. 

First year trainees usually take courses in: organi- 
zation, printing, copywriting, elementary en- 
gineering, blueprint reading, technical informa- 


Second year trainees are likely to study: ad- 
creative 
planning, 
methods. Third year subjects usually deal with: 
public speaking, speed reading, better business 


Se : 


Basia e eeas 


Through the combination of on-the-job train- 


‘ing and supplementary classroom work, trainees 


are familiar with advertising & sales promotion 
techniques, also with GE policies and proce- 
dures. They’ve worked in theory, also planned 
and developed actual ad campaigns. 

Since the training program was formalized in 
1946, advertising & sales promotion trainees 
have moved on to important managerial jobs in 
district and product division advertising & sales 


promotion levels. 


imagination 
sales 


During the three-year training cycle, GE loses 
only about 5% of the trainees. 

With the growing shortage of advertising 
‘executives, GE is one of the few companies 
which will always have a ready reserve of 


trained manpower to move into top advertising 
management slots as they open up. 


on the individual. As Moorhead Wright, 
consultant on “decentralized manager 
education,” puts it, “There is no aver- 
age man. No man is like any other man. 
Therefore, there can be no canned, 
boiler-plate method of developing peo- 
ple. We can’t say we are going to de- 
velop all people by rotation or by send- 
ing them to college courses or the AMA 
school, and that we are going to de- 


velop all people in this one way. De- 
velopment is not a manipulative thing 
—development is not something you do 
to a man.” 


> GE is an old pro at training its adver- 
tising people. Roughly, 30 years ago 
there was informal training in the in- 
dustrial advertising departments at 
Schenectady, but within the past 12 
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sales promotion man- 
We recognize 
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R. B. Reid, ad & 
ager, Apparatus Group: 
the need for creative people. 


years the training of APR people has 
become formalized, but within a very 
flexible framework. 

Because of the flexibility, few train- 
ees go through exactly the same pat- 
tern of on-the-job learning. Through 
trial & error over the years, GE has 
learned that the best advertising & 
sales promotion candidates are those 
who were outstanding “communica- 
tors” in college. No one below the top 
25% of his class is considered by GE, 
and a person who was strong in extra- 
curricular college activities stands a far 
better chance of being hired. Usually 
it is an English major or a journalism 
major, someone who likes to write, who 
usually gets the nod over a student with 
technical training. 


> Although the APR training program 
is officially attached to the Apparatus 
Group (one of GE’s four main subdivi- 
sions, concerned solely with industrial 
advertising), the APR man’s training 
and future are not necessarily industri- 
al. The advertising & sales promotion 
department of Apparatus handles more 
than 30% of all GE advertising, while 
all of the consumer advertising is han- 
‘dled by independent ad agencies. Nev- 
ertheless, if a consumer product depart- 
ment needs an ad manager today, 
chances are he will come equipped with 
the Schenectady training. background. 


a 2 


Also, the Apparatus Group is so vast 


and covers so much territory that the 
range of possible APR job assignments 
is as big as GE itself. . 

The vastness of the training program 
is a definite advantage, according to 
Ken Yarbrough, the 31-year-old execu- 
tive who serves as shepherd and person- 
nel manager for APR. Says Yarbrough: 
“The program not only provides train- 
ing for talented people through the jobs 
and classroom work, but it also tends 
to serve as a catalyst for an individual’s 
self development. There is so much 
challenge that the APR program is real- 
ly a vehicle for top performance for 
the man and for the company.” 

Yarbrough’s second in command is 
27-year-old John Callihan. His job is to 
watch over the recruitment, placement 
and classroom work of APR trainees. 
Each March he, Yarbrough and several 
other APR “veterans” comb the cam- 
puses of colleges and universities look- 
ing for outstanding raw material. Al- 
though there are roughly 5,000 appli- 
cants to the program each year, Yar- 
brough and Callihan narrow the list 
down to about 1,500 who get. inter- 
views. Of this group; GE has recently 
been hiring around 50 a year. Since 
GE recruiters are also recruiting for 
nine other training programs (in addi- 


tion to APR), APR has to coordinate 


its efforts with its fellow man hunters 
so that they are not in competition with 
one another. Perhaps this reason more 
than any other explains the low inci- 
dence of technical men in APR train- 


ing. 


> Probably the outstanding feature of 
APR training is that it is bona fide on- 
the-job work and not merely observa- 
tional. GE pays its APR trainees good 
starting salaries (around $5,000, de- 
pending on individual qualifications) 
and it expects productive work in re- 
turn. Consequently, each new _ trainee 
is immediately given a job that car- 


ries with it a broad “position guide”—’ 


but there are also more specific, writ- 
ten-out job descriptions. This method 
of pinning a man to a specific area of 


~ responsibility helps to eliminate wheel-_ 


spinning and buck-passing and, inci- 
dentally, is in the same line of thinking 
that has done away with “assistants to” 
at GE since Cordiner took over the 
reins. 


> A trainee is assigned both to an area 
of responsibility and a geographical 
area. Although most APR trainees are 
located in Schenectady throughout 
their three years of training, there are 
three other major “areas” where a man 
may be sent: out to any one of the 
Apparatus product departments located 


around the country; to one of the 16 


district advertising & sales promotion 


lication distribution work, followed 


offices (usually managed by an ae 
man); or out with the famous Ho 
of Magic roadshow. Any one of thes 
assignments can last a year to a yeat 
and-a-half, and they are often. mixed i 
with Schenectady assignments. 

Most APR men hold down abou 
three separate jobs during their thre 
years. Some are traditionally short, six 
month assignments; others can last a 
long as two years; depending on GE’ 
immediate needs. Although a man 
first assignment may be worked ou 
without much consultation with him 
his succeeding jobs are likely to be ; 
result of matching his desires with thos 
of the company. Generally speaking 
APR trainees tend to pursue at GE th 
lines of interest they had in college; i 
a man is strong in copy, he is likely t 
ask for and get copy work. 


> There is a very definite attempt 
however, to broaden a man’s advertis 
ing experience. E. E. Oliver, manage 
of GE’s communication materials dis 
tribution study project, points out tha 
while a trainee might have been edito 
of his college paper, “chances are hi 
didn’t work with the ‘tools of the trade 
and has only a nodding acquaintane 
with photo engraving, for example.” Th 
line with this policy, GE makes ever 
effort to expose men to nuts & b 
assignments by putting them imto i 
such as writing for parts catalogs, wo: 
ing on trade show exhibits, or learning 
the fundamentals of “visualizing” in the 
art department. By having to be pro 
ductive on a day-to-day basis in — 
area where the man is unfamiliar, | 
literally learns by doing. 
The fact that GE’s trainees are “com 
municators’ means APR graduates at 
not restricted to just one job after t 
leave their trainee status. Yarbrou 


1948, when he started training in 
sicmonth job in printing. Next 
spent three months in technical p 


18 months in the training program 
fice working on recruiting. After 
came a one-year assignment as manag 
er of parts catalog copywriting. At 
point, Yarbrough was technically d 
with “training,” but the transitio 
his next job, as a program planner, wa 
completely logical and unabrupt. A 
four years as a planner, Yarbrough 
came the New England district m 
ager for ad & sales promotion 
years). He has been in his present: 
as APR personnel manager for | 
months. 
Perhaps a less varied ilk mor 
typical career in APR is the case ¢ 
Bruce Cole, 29, who has been wit 
GE five years. Cole began his trai 
with six months as a technical wri 
then spent 15 months in the capacitt 
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department as an all-around adman. 
‘For the past three years he has been 
in the ad & sales promotion department 
in Schenectady. 


> Cole’s case also makes an impor- 
tant point about APR training: the 
three year cycle is merely a. guide (or 
average length of time) for training. 
There is no cutoff date and no such 
thing as “graduation.” In fact, most 
APR trained men cannot say for sure 
when they were out of a trainee status, 
if indeed they ever are. 
APR copywriting work can be com- 
pared to Officers’ Candidate School: It 
is the true test of one’s creative ability 
and the “guts” of all other work there. 
However, two other areas—art and ac- 
count work—are also very important 
training in the Apparatus Group’s total 
APR operation. All of these functions— 
copywriting, art, account contact, as 
well as the subsidiary ones—contribute 
o the impression that the APR depart- 
ment in Schenectady is, in reality, a 
company-owned and operated advertis- 
ing agency. 
.. For example, in the realm of account 
ontact, men just out of APR training 
work in theory and fact as account ex- 
scutives, being liaison men between 
chenectady and their assigned branch 
oreduct departments. Depending on 
yhich product departments he services, 
account man may have a responsi- 
ility for billing ranging from $200,000 
0 $2,000,000. As in any agency opera- 
ion, GE’s account men must sell the 
sreative ideas to the client, and due to 
3E’s decentralization philosophy of 
‘ach department operating like an in- 
ependent business, the product depart- 
ent “client” can take his business to 
n ad agency outside GE if Schenec- 
ady doesn’t give him what he wants. 
Jsually the client contacts are the ad 
« sales promotion manager at the 
ranch, plus the occasional overseeing 
f the marketing manager there, par- 
cularly since only about 20% of the 
ient’s billing is for advertising per se. 


- On the art side of APR training, it 

interesting to note that young men 
ist out of college are given jobs as 
+t “visualizers” even though they may 

t be artists. These men do rough lay- 
it visualizing in cooperation with a 
pywriter, who then turns to the task 
- creating the ad. This visualizer setup 
orks well for GE, because it takes the 
rden of finished art off of the art 
spartment and permits it to utilize 
e services of free lance art vendors 

New York. In fact, there is so much 
asiness for these vendors in Schenec- 
y that one has opened a branch 
dio there just to service the Appar- 
s Group. Although an assignment in 
e art department for an APR trainee 
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M. E. Fisher, manager of creative opera- 
tions: “You can start a training course with 


two people: a teacher and a student.” 


‘R. E. Insley, manager of advertising ac- 
counts operation: “The program provides 
two ingredients for a successful career in 
advertising: knowledge & experience.” 


K. F. Yarbrough, personnel manager for 
APR: “The program serves as a catalyst 
for an individual's self development.” 
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usually lasts a year and a half, and he 
is continually backed up by a profes- 
sional layout man who can handle the 
more demanding mechanics, the trainee 
nevertheless leaves his training job 
there with all sensory “feel” for art that 
he will ever need in advertising. 

The manager of art as Schenectady 
is Walter Brzoza, 42, who came to GE 
22 years ago right out of high school. 
Brzoza also teaches the creative imagi- 
nation APR course (brainstorming), and 
this is typical of how APR classroom 
work is carried on. Trainees are re- 
quired to spend three afternoons a 
week, from 4:30 to 6 p.m., in studying 
advertising subjects. Since the work 
day at Schenectady runs from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., the last hour of their classes 
is on the trainees’ own time, to say 
nothing of what time they may spend 
on homework, a requirement of every 
course. 


» The importance of the classroom 
work done by APR men is that it 
acquaints them with the other phases 
of ad & sales promotion which cannot 
be picked up in a limited number of 
on-the-job assignments. As R. E. Insley, 
manager of advertising accounts op- 
eration, puts it, “The advertising and 
public relations training program pro- 
vides two important ingredients for a 
successful career in advertising: knowl- 
edge and experience. Knowledge 
through planned courses, experience 
from on-the-job training.” 

An example of how sincere GE is 
in its classroom efforts is best demon- 
strated by the campaign planning class. 
It consists of 14 sessions, starting with 
a review of business economics and 
factors in distribution of goods. Then 
the APR trainees are exposed to the 
ad & promotional tools at their disposal 
(which means virtually every one in 
the business) and set out on their own 
in teams to come up with a compre- 
hensive campaign plan for an actual 
new GE product. 

These presentations are given in 
competition at the end of the semester 
- with the GE brass concerned all pres- 
ent, and it is a rare occasion when at 
least a few of the ideas (if not many 
of the trainees’ concepts) are not ulti- 
mately incorporated into the actual 
marketing plan of the new product. It 
is in classes such as these that on-the- 
job training and classroom work meld 
into a master plan of self development 
for APR trainees. 


> The range of courses which trainees 


-. cover over a three year period run the 


gamut from a basic course in organiza- 
_ tion of GE to a special course in sub- 
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jects like blueprint reading to an ad- 
vanced course in professional business 
management. This curriculum of six 
‘basic courses, four special courses, and 
five advanced courses, in the words of 
E. E. Oliver, “combines our own years 
of experience in training people with 
what we have learned from a careful 


‘appraisal of other courses offered by 


ad clubs, agencies, schools and uni- 
versities.” It is the classroom work, 
then, that makes GE’s training broad 
enough to produce the advertising men 
GE says it will need by 1965. 

In light of that best seller, “The 
Organization Man,” it’s interesting to 
note that GE is generally undisturbed 
by the book’s allusions to cramped in- 
dividualism and stultified group think- 
ing which is purported to exist at 
Schenectady. Most APR trainees regard 
the opportunity of their program as 
reason enough for being uprooted most 
of their young adult lives. As one 
trainee put it, “The only way I feel 
about the Edison Club [Schenectady’s 
GE-owned country club] is that it’s 
damn cheap golf.” As for the town 
itself, the consensus among_ trainees 
seems to be that if you like GE, you’re 
bound to like Schenectady. 


> A surprising evidence of this loyalty 
is that only 5% of APR trainees leave 
during their initial three years with 
GE, and after training is over the rate 
of loss is even less. Of the few who do 
leave, some go off with their GE ex- 
perience and become eminently suc- 
cessful, while others find that not play- 
ing on the first team any more, even 
for more money, is a very hard transi- 
tion to make. 

Of the more successful who have 
left APR and GE, the Manhattan firm 
of ex-GE men named Muller, Jordan & 
Herrick is a prime example. In 1955, 
these three 30-year-old APR “grads” 
with 19 years combined GE training 
started an agency originally dealing 
primarily in sales promotion. After two 
years, the firm is a bona fide ad agency 
billing close to $1,000,000, with six 
accounts, a 12-man staff, and produces 
four films and about 40 slide shows 
a year. Such success all three men at- 
tribute directly to their GE experience, 
and the continuing relationship be- 
tween GE and Muller, Jordan & Her- 
rick is still very friendly. 


Thus a young trainee knows via the» 


grapevine that he can do well on the 
outside, and, in fact, GE itself con- 
tinues to profit when a man leaves. If 
he is an outstanding success which is 
likely and sings the praises of GE 
training, which is certain, he becomes 
an unpaid but devout PR man for GE. 
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> GE's investment in each trainee 
hard to determine; however, it is know 
that cost per trainee per class is $2 
a semester, while the recruiting cost ¢ 
finding a trainee in the first place work 
out to $400. But GE obviously cor 
siders its investment in APR trainin 
money well spent, if only, in the word 
of R. B. Reid, manager of the adver 
tising & sales promotion department ¢ 
the Apparatus Group, to fill “the nee 
for creative advertising people to mee 
the growing communications challenge. 
How vital the role of APR trainin 
at GE is may be summed up by wher 
some of its graduates are now. Henr 
Schachte, advertising vice-president 6 
Lever. Bros. . Was an early gradua 
J. M. Olive is GE’s consultant on publi 
& employee relations & personnel de 
velopment; J. R. Squires is the con 
sultant of marketing training programs 
G. A. Bradford is consultant on 
& sales promotion marketing services 
* 
> But could these men have developer 
outside of GE? M. E. Fisher, manage 
of creative operations at Schenectady 
has this to say: “Our appraoch to m 
power is to provide opportunities 
every individual to develop his ow 
abilities to their maximum. Size of th 
program is not important. You can sta 
a training course with two people: 
teacher and a student. Both must b 
intensely interested in self developmen 
The teacher will learn more, faster, an 
become a real student, You are th 
‘in business’.” 


COMING UP 


Next issue the. final article in this 
series will cover: . 


@ What some of the largest 
consumer companies in the: 
U.S. are doing to meet tomor 
row’s ad personnel needs. — 


@ The particular problems a 
industrial companies in fin 
ing good ad executive po 
tential. 


© What colleges and universi-| 
ties can contribute to the’) 
basic training of executive) 
potential. . 


@ Asummary of what's need Te 
to solve the impending crisi: 
in corporate adyertseg per-| 
sonnel. 
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a ONE 
-ADMAN’S 
OPINION 


by Lester Leber 


fan, ain’t this the most? 


Dig this picture of Harry James (cast 
ur optics below). He’s coolin’ his 
gs in a depot waitin’ for the Chatta- 
oga Choo Choo (or some other) and 
*s playin’ watchman over the bags- 
d-baggage of his band’s hipsters. 

Now glim the square (box, that is) 
front next to his right moccasin. In 
de Kraute type it says Rheingold. 
scording to the big intro at the top 
this proclamation, Betty Grable’s 
sic man is blasting his trumpet to 
1 the world, “Here’s one case we 
ver travel without!” He means the 
er, see, because, says he, he’s never 
und any other that gives you the 
e clean, clear, real-beer taste that’s 
ver sweet, never bitter, never 


Honest, cats, that’s what the man 
s ... and in the New York Times 

Next month there’ll be another 
time story from Liebmann Brew- 
es for all us lager-loving lads and 
ies. t 


i 
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Courage from strength 


The New York Times deserves credit 
for accepting a New York News ad 
last month that was as ruggedly com- 
petitive as it is possible to be. Linage 
gains and losses were shown for local 
papers between 1957 and 1956. At the 
top was The News with a gain of 
385,235. At the bottom was The Times 
with a-loss of 1,726,016: It takes cour- 
age to accept this kind of ad. It also 
betokens strength. 

With forces of fear always at work, 
as in the silly Kolynos affair, it’s espe- 
cially worth noting. 


Gobbledeegook 


Chrysler is running a magazine page 
with TORSION-AIRE in large caps at 
the top and saying immediately under- 
neath, “What It Is.” Aha, sez I, here’s 
a chance to learn something. I’ve seen 
the term in advertising of Chrysler cars 
but don’t really know what it means. 
So I peruse the long copy carefully. 
Here’s the explanation: “Rubber-iso- 


Gabriel blows his lines 


lated, ball-joint, anti-dip, torsion bar 
system of suspension.” It’s not double 


talk . . . but that’s the way it sounds. 


Small world, big difference 


The power of dramatic visualization 
is demonstrated by two recent airline 
ads. Late last year El] Al announced 
that “Starting Dec. 23 the Atlantic 
Ocean will be 20% smaller.” A month 
later Quantas headlined, “Tonight at 
11 the earth grows smaller.” 

Few statements are more platitudi- 
nous than “Isn’t it a small world!” 
From a copy standpoint both these 
airline ads are therefore mundane. But 
El Al’s effort was’ outstanding be- 
cause of the pictorial element, a full- 
page photo of the ocean with a 20% 
chunk rolled back. Quantas contented 
itself with a small globe inside the 
points of a caliper. 

Both ads told essentially the same 
story in almost the same space in the 
same newspapers. Art direction spelled 
the difference between a memorable 
message and an announcement. 


Window winner 


A Madison Avenue cosmetics shop 
has this sign in its window: “There are 
no homely women, only lazy ones.” It 
deserves to rank with the best copy 
turned out on the Avenue because it 
tells women what they want to be- 
lieve, it is believable, it’s succinct and 
subtle. 


Two birds with one stone 


There may be nothing new in the 
idea of new uses for old products, but 
there’s many a new twist in the way 
some companies are employing the 
principle: 

e Binney & Smith tells us that young- 
sters can use worn-down crayons as a 
molding material by softening them 
on a radiator. 

e Saran can be wrapped around silver 
to keep it from tarnishing. 

¢ Quaker Oats can be made into party 
cream puff appetizers. 

e Campbell’s Soup can be poured onto 
open sandwiches as a sauce and Jell-O 
Pudding serves as a sauce for ice cream 
or cake. 

e Bananas can be whipped into a 
frothy beverage. 

e Poultry dressing can be refrigerated, 
cooked and served in the same cup 
made of Kaiser aluminum foil. 

e Shop tools stay sharp and last longer 
when kept clean with Brillo. 

Not only do these additional uses 
increase consumption of a product but 
telling about them increases readership 
of advertising because they're news- 
worthy, informative and intriguing. 
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Rexall’s new 
advertising strategy 


Faced by unrelenting 
competition from massive 
advertising budgets, 

Rexall has launched a 

new marketing strategy 

— spearheaded by a plunge 
into network television. 
Here’s why & how Rexall 
has changed its advertising, 
product development, 
packaging and distribution 
to meet the competition. 


As an advertising man, you probably 
wouldn’t want the job of stocky, blond, 
42-year-old Melvin J. Erickson (above), 
marketing director of the Rexall Drug 
Company’s Rexall division: (Los An- 
geles). For it is Erickson’s tricky task 
to spread Rexall’s ad budget over 5- 
6,000 products, while being besieged 
by such giants as Procter & Gamble, 
Colgate-Palmolive, Johnson & Johnson, 
Revlon and others—most of whom 
spend on a single brand what Erickson 
puts behind half his products (P&G’s 
advertising for its shampoo, Lilt, prob- 
ably equals half of Rexall’s estimated 
total national ad budget of some 
$4,000,000). 

Moreover, Erickson must move Rex- 
all goods through a limited, single 
type of distribution—10,000 franchised 
Rexall stores—while these big adver- 
tisers sell competing brands through 
almost every type of outlet, everywhere. 
Also, Erickson must build the Rexall 
name and lure consumers to Rexall 
counters with bargains, despite the su- 
permarket invasion of high-volume, 
low-price drugs and toiletries. Supers 
probably now account for 41% of all 
aspirin sales, 31% of all shaving prod- 
ucts, while they now take 20% of total 
national sales of health and beauty aids 
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vs. about 6% 10 years ago. In addition, 
Erickson faces the interrelated shift 
to self-service retailing and the shift 
of the consumer to suburban shopping 
centers. 

Yet Erickson, who arrived at Rexall 
in 1955 after stints at Montgomery 
Ward and Jewel Tea (Tide—Dec. 17, 
1955), and his staff are attacking this 
rugged marketing situation on at least 
four interrelated fronts—all relatively 
new moves for Rexall: a dramatic 
change in media strategy; development 
of new, higher-profit product lines; re- 
vised packaging, and new distribution 
outlets and locations (see photos, p. 29). 


> The most significant of all these 
areas, of course, is Rexall’s radical ren- 
ovation of its media strategy during the 
past year—that is, its debut as a net- 
work television advertiser and eventual 
disappearance as a long-time general 
magazine advertiser (Tide—January 24). 

Rexall, which sponsored the Pinnoch- 
io one-shot last October 13 (NBC-TV), 
will sponsor Hansel & Gretel on April 
27 and will kick off a fall promotion 
with an as yet undetermined fairy tale 
show on October 12. Says Erickson: 
“We picked these two shows as ‘block- 
buster’ events to announce our 1-cent 


Rexall marketing director Melvin J. Erickson 
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sales—one in the fall, one in the spring. 
Our spectacular of Pinnochio was pre- 
sented over 192 stations and viewed in 
an estimated 14,000,000 homes by 49,- 
000,000 viewers. The audio portion 
was simulcast on 176 stations of the 
NBC Radio Network for people wh 
might not have TV sets. Both sho 

are Sunday ‘specials’ which allows 
to get the maximum impact for our six? 
day l-cent sale starting the next day 
Monday, and which allows us to tie-yj 
with the Sunday supplement ads we 
bought [Parade, This Week, 81 others] 
to plug the sale. We show reprints ol 
the supplements in our TV commer 
cials.” (Two of the TV commercial, 
plugged products on sale, the othe 


stores and the role of the druggist in) 
the community.) : 


and Satevepost—although Rexall is i 
Farm Journal and Progressive Farmer 
is no reflection on national magazines 
But Sunday supplements (which Erick 
son considers the real replacement fo 
the magazines dropped) have mor 
timeliness, immediacy and cover mani 
areas not penetrated by the nationé 
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10,000 franchised outlets. 


gazines. “When people buy a na- 
al magazine, it’s liable to lie around 
house for two or three weeks be- 
2 someone gets to our ad. We want 
m to notice the ad today—or to- 

rrow at the latest.” (Rexall’s divi- 
Wh’s 1958 ad budget is up 10% over 
year, with television accounting for 
25% of the total, e.g., Pinnochio 
“Ht Rexall about $325,000.) 


exall’s media change stems from 
ful research during 1956 (when 
drug marketer simultaneously ran 
iplements with magazines) and dur- 
January of last year when Rexall 
ipped magazines for a month and ran 
y supplements.* Explains BBDO ac- 
mt supervisor Monte Starkey: Rex- 
basic cost-per-thousand circulation 
a national magazine ad is $4.17 vs. 
§83 in a supplement; for color, the 
e is $5.19 vs. $3.14 for supple- 
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Rexall is opening new outlets like these in shopping cen- 
ters; it has a total of 158 owned stores plus more than 


Rexall’s plan, as it has been for years, 
is to run one promotion a month for 
12 months. Two of these are the l-cent 
sales spearheaded by TV “Specials”; 
two other sales are pushed solely in 
supplements and the farm magazines 
(a large-economy size sale this past 
January, a special cut-price sale on se- 
lected ‘products next month). The re- 
maining eight promotions, featured in 
monthly Farm Journal and Progressive 
Farmer ads and supplements on two 
separate days of the month, have such 
themes as the Rexall cough and cold 
promotion this month, 


> Perhaps as important as Rexall’s 
change in media planning is the drug 
division’s strategy for opening new 
higher-profit product areas. Until about 
a year ago new product ideas were 
gleaned from all product departments 
under Erickson (ranging from over-the- 
counter medicines to toiletries & cos- 
metics). “We found, though,” says 
Erickson, “that the managers of these 
different departments had little time 
to devote to give special emphasis to a 


new product.” So, Erickson set up a 
special 37-man New Products Depart- 
ment last year (embracing medical re- 
search, laboratory research and_pack- 
aging) under E. L. Ramsey, formerly 
Rexall division merchandising director. 


Today, Ramsey’s job is to work out 
new ideas for what Rexall calls. its 
Group A merchandise lines: medicines, 
vitamins, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics 
and toilet goods. These products, most 
of which Rexall began making itself 
after World War II, Erickson considers 
as those with the biggest sales and prof- 
it potential (“We've devoted ourselves 
to developing these lines the most and 
they've shown the greatest proportion- 
ate growth since 1955”). The remaining 
lines Rexall carries are made by other 
firms and bracketed under a group 
merchandise manager as Classes B and 
C (sundries, soft lines, candy-soda, sta- 
tionery and hospital products). 


Last year, for example, New Prod- 
ucts repacked and re-scented Rexall’s 
Stag brand of men’s toiletries and a 
liquid pain reliever, Thru, and eight 
months ago debuted Rexall’s new Rex 
shaving lines. In April Rexall will in- 
troduce a luxury line of ladies toilet- 
ries under its Cara Nome label. Still to 
come: Aero Meter, a metered aeresol 
dispenser for relief of nasal congestion. 


An integral part of this new product 
development, of course, is careful pack- 
aging for display in Rexall stores (e.g., 
the repackaging of the Stag line). 
Erickson considers this especially im- 
portant in view of the trend to self- 
service retailing. “About 25% of our 
stores are self-service now. In five 
years I estimate that 60-65% will be 
self-service, making packaging a more 
important selling tool each day.” 


> Right now, of course, Rexall, the 
second largest drug retail chain after 
Walgreen, operates 158 stores around 
the U.S., but gets most of its sales from 
its franchised outlets. At present, Rexall 
is in the midst of opening several com- 
pany-franchised outlets in shopping 
centers with large parking lots. Also, 
since 1956, Rexall has had a program 
of assisting independent druggists in 
the financing of new stores in new 
shopping centers. 


To be sure, Rexall has paid in sales 
for its suburban expansion and its past 
drive to prune other outlets. Yet, Rex- 
all’s pretax profit margin has improved 
—5.8% in 1956 vs. 3.8% in 1946. Fur- 
ther; Rexall’s new marketing strategy 
seems to be paying off: in the first nine 
months of 1957, sales were $120.3 mil- 
lion vs. $115.8 million in the same 
period in 1956; profits were $3,275,- 
077 vs. $3,019,116 in 1956. | 
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THE 
WOMAN'S 
VIEWPOINT 


by Dorothy Diamond 


And the ads are right 


I have recently discovered where actors 
go when there’s no business in show 


business. They hibernate in Macy’s 
basement. 
For instance, Tom Ewell sorted 


packages at the sub-subterranean level 
before he graduated to more stable 
employment on Broadway. And, if you 
have ever wondered as I have at the 
glibness. and dexterity with which 
household gadgets are demonstrated, 
it’s because the operators of cabbage- 
shredders and coffee percolators for- 
merly played more exalted roles in 
vaudeville and nightclubs. The base- 
ment is a comedown, in more ways 
than one. 

This glimpse of Macy’s interior is 
contained in Margaret Case Harriman’s 
new book, “And the Price Is Right.” 
A humorous and sentimental Valen- 
tine, it tells a good deal (but by no 
means all) about how the world’s larg- 
est department store got to be that 
way. 

From his early days as a dry-goods 
merchant neat Manhattan’s 14th Street, 
Rowland Hussey Macy, veteran of four 
business failures, put his faith in ad- 
vertising. Not advertising to elegant 
ladies who commanded their own car- 
riages, but advertising to the masses, 
who were urged to come to the store 
in omnibuses and horse-cars. Not staid 
declarations wedged into a tiny area, 
but breathless pronouncements with a 
strong news angle splashed onto plenty 
of white space. 

However, it was not until the 1920's 
that the golden age of Macy adver- 
tising began. Estelle Hamburger, a 
fledgling copywriter who actually in- 
sisted upon examining the merchandise 
she wrote about, was first in a -series 
of gifted women copywriters. The story 
of Kenneth. Collins and “les girls” 
(Margaret Fishback, Bernice Fitzgibbon 
et al.) is well known to all in adver- 
- tising. Even so, it’s rewarding to look 
back and see how they put spark and 
humor into Macy copy and to read 
their outstanding efforts. 
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Bernice Fitzgibbon is quoted as say- 
ing: “We cared about words on paper. 
You know how it is—either you care 
about words on paper, you have a sort 
of feeling for them and an affinity 
with them or you don’t. And we did.” 

Another spur to originality was a 
sign that, on strict orders of Jesse 
Straus, always had to be kept in sight. 
It decreed: “Avoid the use of superla- 
tives. They lead to exaggeration.” When 
such cliches as “the greatest” and “most 
wonderful” were outlawed, more skill- 
ful writing emerged. 

In fact, I suggest that this sign be 
hung wherever advertising is written 
today. It should prove at least as potent 
as the ubiquitous “Think.” 


Fan belt racket 


We were traveling one of the toll high- 


ways in the East recently when a gas 
station attendant tut-tutted at our fan 
belt and told us that a new one was 
mandatory. Over to the side we went 
and paid $3.65 for a replacement. 
However, when I saw a mammoth can 


filled with hundreds of other fan belts, - 


I became suspicious and recovered our 
discard. Later a local garageman told 
me it was in good condition and could 
have been used for thousands more 
miles. 

Friends who have since taken the 
same route have informed me that a 
brisk business is still going on at the 
same old stand. Preying on the motor- 
ist’s deep-rooted fear of getting stuck, 
this station has developed a profitable 
sideline—an unethical one that I hope 
will soon be stopped. 


How we eat 


Since the American people are com- 
monly regarded as a nation of eat-and- 
run barbarians, I welcome evidence 
(even fragmentary evidence) to the con- 
trary. Seabrook Farms has released a 
survey, based upon a study of the din- 
ing habits of 700 people, which indi- 
cates that our eating habits may be 
more civilized than is generally as- 
sumed. 


_ The survey shows that: 
1) Not every housewife starts mak 
ing dinner when she hears her hus: 
band’s footsteps on the walk. Abou: 
60% of those interviewed devote ar 
average of one hour to the job. — 

2) Leisurely dining has a place or 
the American scene. One-third of the 
families “rarely” hurry through din. 
ner to get to recreation. A larger num: 
ber bolt their food only “occasionally.” 

3) People balk at swallowing some: 
thing just because it’s easy to fix. Taste 
and quality were named by 55% o} 
the women as the most important fac: 
tors affecting their purchase of frozer 
foods. Only 28% are influenced pri 
marily by ease of preparation and time’ 
saving. | 

As an eternal optimist, I have trie 
a good many of the items in freeze: 
cabinets and usually end up wondering 
how they got on the market at all 
Now I find that I am not abnormall 
fussy. Sixty-five percent of the womer! 
said they would buy more convenience 
products if only the defrosted result 
tasted better. 

I commend Seabrook for doing pia 
research on an important topic affect 
ing both consumer palates and com) 
pany balance sheets. And Id like ti 
see the whole matter get more exten) 
sive investigation. Then the frozen foo 
industry would learn definitely whethe) 
or not it has underestimated the stand 
ards of the public. I suspect it has 


Lingerie flaw 


A short while ago I bought a glamoy 
ous Nylon nightgown that was feature 
in a full-page newspaper advertisemer| 
and that was a delight to behold. Nevey 
theless, it had to be returned. Why, 
Because scratchy lace and_ scratch 
seams (it came minus the protectiy 
lining supplied by some manufa’) 
turers) made it unbearable and w) 
wearable. i 


Not so white sales 


With sheets and towels bursting into} | 
riot of color, the term “white sale” | 
something of a misnomer. Even s) 
a woman's heart is not likely to be 
faster at the prospect of acquiril 
these utilitarian objects. I have bee) 
interested to see that this you thr) 


with a fashion tie-up. Stevens shoy| 
stylishly garbed women examining t! 
merchandise. Pepperell suggests 
you buy a “glamorous new hat” wi 
the dollars you save. And Lord & T Te) 
lor’s injected a rakish note into its 
Avenue windows by draping its towe. 
tablecloths and sheets into truly fete 
ing outfits, 
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COVERING 30 YEARS WITH OUR EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


Otis Lee Wiese, McCall’s Editor and Publisher, quietly celebrated his 30th anniversary at the 
magazine this month. Because he is a man of seasoned wisdom as well as the sparkling spark-plug 
of the whole book, we seized the chance to chat with him about the changes he’d watched in American 
women, and the way McCall’s had reflected them. 


 { 
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covers, and she kept on doing them until the mid-thirties, 17 years in all. 


ON COVERS: “When I arrived here, Neysa McMein created all of McCall’s Vic 
Neysa’s radiant, romantic and remote cover girls expressed the women of ti 


’ 
__ her time until we switched to more realistic color photography. Now, our 2 
new 1958 February cover ”’ (at right) “ goes back to art work, but Joe Bow- aed uae 


~ ler’s painting captures the essence of how women are living today—chiefly wee Se 
relating to others in the warm, vital spirit of what we call Togetherness.” 


_ ON FOUR DECADES OF WOMEN: “The Twenties, for women, were a period of Escape, when new 
freedoms and responsibilities didn’t yet seem natural, and women turned to the great fiction writers 
of the time for leadership—Gene Stratton Porter, Harold Bell Wright, Kathleen Norris, and all the 
others. Then came the Thirties, the era of Realism, and women faced up to the Depression—and the 

_ world. The Forties, of course, were the Responsibility Years of war, when women, often left to cope 


alone, proved their strength, their capacity and their true equality. The Togetherness Fifties? 
A most dynamic period for women. Blessed by prosperity, material freedom, great opportunities 
“efor growth and diversification, they have new tensions, too. But women are molding their identities 
by achieving a new kind of interdependence—with their men, their children, their communities.” 


| ON THE MOST EXCITING FEATURE IN HIS CAREER: “The Duchess of Windsor autobiography, 
_ because it cut across all of these periods, and because it was 20 years in the making as a project for 
_-McCall’s.” (Otis Wiese had the exclusive story on the then-Mrs. Simpson’s flight from England in 
1936 before the King’s abdication; watched the rest of her life unfold with autobiography in the 
back of his mind.) 
| i ON WORKING WITH WOMEN: “Women generally work harder than men, and I don’t believe they 
are any more temperamental. Two good rules: never let women down, and avoid emotion in office 
| ‘devotion. I’ll say this, too. In the past, women who worked were committed to the idea of being 


| merely ‘career girls’! Today, our young assistant editors—and our seniors, too—waste no time in 


_ getting that married name up on the masthead.” 


bia The registered trademark of McCalls, the magazine of Togetherness, reaching women in more than 5,200,000 families 
1. | 


Copyright 1958 McCall Corporation 
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In just 12 years in advertising the 
annual wages of 38-year-old Robert 
Bragarnick (accent on the gar) have 
risen from $4,000 to $75,000—and his 
responsibilities have increased even 
more. 

The new vice-president for market- 
ing of Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., 
(New York) is charged with “coordinat- 
ing the advertising, sales promotion and 

erchandising activities of the affiliated 
feeram companies” in the U.S. 

_ This country represents about 90% 
or $675 million) of the $750 million 
worldwide business of parent corpora- 
ion Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd., 
Montreal). To develop 31 brands here, 
fapeereick sees to the spending of 
bout $30,000,000 in advertising and 
35,000,000 for sales promotion. 

In March, the first advertising cam- 
yaigns under his guidance will break 
‘or Calvert and Four Roses. Yet his 
bxperience in distilling totals only two 
nonths. ; 

In his office on the fifth or executive 


: oor of the new 40-story copper-colored 
|kyseraper which Seagram planned and 
)wns at 375 Park Ave., this dark-haired, 


} 


lue-eyed, quiet and quite-unpressured 
joung man sat for a first interview in 
is new post. 

All but 18 of his 144 months in ad- 
ertising have been with agencies, 
aainly with Biow Co. On B-B-T’s 
emise, in June, 1956, he became vice- 
resident in charge of merchandising 
or Revlon, Inc. 

But in a sense he was born and bred 
1 merchandising. His father Harry 
ragarnick managed to rear and edu- 
ate three older sisters and then Bob 
om the proceeds from a dry goods 
ore which became a hosiery store in 
ne of Milwaukee’s less swanky neigh- 
prhoods. The whole family worked 
vere, and lived upstairs. 

He went to public schools. For nine 
ears, under parental persuasion, he 
racticed two hours a day on the violin 
itil “I discovered that girls were more 
terested in football players.” 

He went to Philadelphia’s Wharton 
thool for four years of economics and 
arketing, emerging in 1941 with a 
S. degree. 

‘Enlisting in the Army Air Corps, 
‘agarnick rose from private to major, 
id served for five years. As a gunnery 
ficer he was director of training for 
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Mike Hughes visits... 


aerial gunnery. On the basis of his job 
analysis of combat methods for the 
Burma-China-India theater, the Air 
Corps revised its aerial gunnery train- 
ing program. 

Discharged in January, 1946, Bob 
went back to Milwaukee—for one week. 
The only job offered him was as assist- 
ant manager of a department store at 
$35 a week. “If they'd offered me $40,” 
he says, “I might have stayed. Instead, 
I got mad and went to New York. 

“I was broke . . . so I moved into the 
Barclay and went forth to announce my 
availability to advertising agencies.” He 
bought a “sincere” tie and otherwise 
tried to assume what he thought was 
the manner of a young adman on the 
make. ° 

Until then his sole creative effort in 
advertising was an ad he did at age 12. 
It was written and set in wedding- 
announcement form and placed in Mil- 
waukee’s Junior League magazine, to 
promote “a limited supply of irregular 
ladies’ hose.” Rich folks went for them. 

At first he tackled agency merchan- 
dising departments. Then, because he 
had done psychological research with 
the Air Corps, he switched to research. 
Finally he landed at Ted Bates & Co. 
at $80 a week, 

Meanwhile, he had kept himself pre- 
sentable at the Barclay by selling war 
surplus materials. 

Two years later he moved to Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample as account executive 
on Whitehall Pharmacal. Meanwhile, 
he decided to tie up with “someone 
who was hot! I asked each of the 
smartest people I knew to name five 
such hot numbers. The name of F. 
Kenneth Beirn won out. Ken Beirn was 
then with D-F-S. I pestered him; in 
fact, I offered to work with-him for 
nothing. He offered $8,000.” 

When Beirn moved to Biow, Bra- 
garnick followed. In the next seven and 
a half years, the Biow billings were to 
climb from $22,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000, and then drop to zero. 

Bob’s first assignment, at $10,000, 
was on a new Procter & Gamble prod- 
uct. Ultimately he supervised all P&G 
business in the shop—some $12,500,- 
000 of it. By then, however, as senior 
vice-president, he also was responsible 
for such functions as hiring executive 
personnel. 

When Biow folded, Bragarnick went 


to Revlon as vice-president. In that 


year Revlon, well launched on_ its 
“$64,000 quests,” was getting listed on 
the Big Board and expanding sales 
50% annually. 

Last fall the Bronfmans were looking 
for a man with broad marketing, mer- 
chandising and advertising experience. 
They settled on Bragarnick. 

Seagram’s new vice-president em- 
phasizes that his arrival will cause 
no executive changes nor demotions. 
Nor will he throw. any fast miracles. 

He has just made his maiden speech 
before Calvert division sales managers 
and their distributors, and was said to 
have been persuasive. “Actually,” Bob 
says, “when I looked at them, I left 
my prepared speech in my pocket and 
just talked.” 

Much of Seagram’s whiskey business 
has been built largely on acquiring and 
developing other companies. These di- 
visions in the U.S. until now have been 
largely independent—supervised mainly 
by the Bronfmans and the Board. While 
the divisions will continue to be largely 
“self-sufficient,” the new U.S. Budget 
& Management Committee of which 
Bragarnick is a member will apply to 
them a “total marketing concept.” 

Meanwhile, Seagram—which, among 
other things, has gone into oil explora- 
tion in Canada, and has acquired Phar- 
ma-Craft here—probably will branch 
out in other directions. 

Bob Bragarnick will have a bigger 
job, getting a lot more things sold. g 
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These new high-speed presses offer the 
greatest possible flexibility in full-color 
printing throughout the paper. They 
are the only newspaper presses in Chi- 
cago capable of this versatility. They 
can produce 52,000 128-page news- 
papers an hour, 


This custom-built, electrically controlled 
conveyor system delivers pre-counted 
and tied bundles of papers directly into 
trucks at lower-level loading dock. The 
dispatcher at the desk directs the flow of 
papers by push-button, to speed loading 
and delivery. 
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things are happening! 


On January 31st, Chicago witnessed the dedication of the 
Sun-Times’ new home at Sun-Times Plaza on the north bank 
of the Chicago River. Working in the world’s most efficient 
newspaper plant, the Sun-Times staff can better serve its 


growing number of readers and advertisers. 


CHICAGO’S MODERN NEWSPAPER! 


This is a section of the new Sun-Times electronically 
controlled tube system, which is dialed to deliver 
messages anywhere in the plant in split seconds. 
Developed in West Germany, the system is the 
most efficient equipment of its type in the world. 


Shown here is the 
Sun-Times’ ingen- 
ious new Letter- 
fax, a newly devel- 
oped electric eye 
device for super- 
fast transmission 
of last-minute city 
news to the paper. 


? 
: 
} 
é 
t 


j *NEW because we are completely established in our new modern plant .. . which is dedicated to the faster and 


fuller coverage of the news for our readers, and the better presentation of selling messages for our advertisers. 
1 * February 14, 1958 
ae 
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Since World War II, most bartenders 
have increased the price of a glass of 
beer—but not the size of the glass. 
Business paper publishers, unhappily, 
find themselves in much the same posi- 
tion as the man behind the bar; rising 
costs have forced up business paper 
page rates, but not always with an 


accompanying increase in circulation ° 


guarantee. 

Thus business paper publishers find 
themselves on the horns of a dilemma. 
On. one hand, they are faced with 
rising paper costs, skyrocketing print- 
ing costs and the higher salaries ‘re- 
quired by specialists in editorial and 
advertising sales. On the other hand, 
most business papers are limited in 


terms of circulation growth by the size . 


of their industries or potential number 
of readers. What’s worse, because of 
business papers’ low page rate, an in- 
' crease of only $100 per page can 
amount to a 20% jump in rates—a situa- 
tion similar to charging a nickel more 
for a 10-cent glass of beer. 


> One point must be made clear in 
studying the problem of rising business 
paper rates: the higher price of adver- 
tising in the business press is really 
pertinent to only two groups of adver- 
tisers (besides, of course, business paper 
publishers). Those two groups are the 
very big adyertisers, who spend many 
millions of dollars in business publica- 
tions (where, obviously, a 20% over-all 
increase can be gigantic), and the small, 
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The 


business paper — 


cost dilemma 


Business paper publishers are caught in the middle. 

Rising costs mean rates must go up. But circulation can’t 
climb as fast, so cost-per-thousand must also rise. Still, 
publishers are looking for ways to economize, even if they're 
few and far between. They add that despite rising rates, 
business papers are still a bargain if they reach 


the right readers. 


industrial advertiser who spends only 
a few hundred thousand a year—but 
all of it in business papers. To the 
major consumer advertiser, accustomed 
to relatively high increases in consumer 
media costs, any rise in business paper 
rates—regardless of how big—is likely 
to seem like peanuts. 

On the average, business paper rates 
have climbed roughly three times as 
fast as circulation since 1940. Accord- 
ing to Associated Business Publication 
figures (based on 574 comparable busi- 
ness papers), rates went up an average 
of 132.4% between 1940 and 1956, 
while circulation gains over the same 
period climbed 47.2%. Between 1940 
and 1956, interestingly, business papers’ 
average cost-per-thousand increase was 
58%. 

Obviously, averages can tend to 
mislead. According to the accompany- 
ing chart, covering an arbitrary sam- 
pling of 25 business papers in various 
industries, eight books actually re- 
duced their cost-per-thousand between 
1951 and 1958. Significantly, three of 
these almost doubled their page rates 
over the same period. 


> In any discussion of rising rates and 
cost-per-thousand, most business paper 
publishers will hasten to make one 
pertinent point: the real key to business 
paper costs is not page rate or cost-per- 
thousand—it is cost-per-prospect. For 
example, a business publication with a 
low cost-per-thousand is not economical 


cand director of advertising sales. Eve 


~ spending by millions of consumers. 


if only 100 of those 1,000 readers ar: 
genuine prospects; on the other hand 
a business publication with an ex 
tremely high cost-per-thousand is a rea 
bargain if 950 out of every 1,00) 
readers are real prospects. 

One publisher, a leader in the in 
dustry, puts it this way: “Busines 
papers are not in a circulation battle 
They don’t have to justify rates by a 
creases in readership. If they cover 
market and provide a_ service, thel 
can charge what they like. For th 
top books in each field, there’s abse 
lutely no relation between costs a 
rates.” 

This theory is seconded by Jose 
H. Allen, McGraw-Hill vice-presider 


ithout considering circulation gains, i 
any, says Allen, an industrial advertise 
is getting more out of his business pul 
lication advertising even at a hi 
price. The country’s industrial sales ar 
constantly increasing, Allen points oul 
and totaled about $170 billion in 1956 
This spending, Allen adds, is controle! 
by relatively few people, compared t 


power of the buying audience is a 


in pace or even ahead of the country 
growth. ° : 

Both of these ‘comments _highligl 
this key point: regardless of the if 
dustry involved, regardless of pai 
controlled circulation, if a bus 
paper reaches the advertisers’ prosp 
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’ How 


business publications 


costs have 
e 
climbed: 
VERAGE 

BLACK & WH ITE 6 MONTHS ee 

(AT 12 OR 13 TIME RATE} CIRCULATION Lay Oe 
MAGAZINE 1951 1958 1951 1958 

Merican Machinist $400 $582 28,142 40,617 mae re 
rchitectural Record 435 700 a2 27. 35,314 age ee 
viation Week 475 883 30,503 65,100 Re: 
pica Efamecting 455 700 35,753. 42,756 pee rae 
hemical Engineering News 618 860 OF! 84,947 Mery: ae 

hemical Week 270 760 12,135 32,722 5 : 
bsign News 370 710 19,982 30,701 <i a 
trical Manufacturing a pere eed NBOO:, 23627 Helos’ 

trical World 420 620 22,213 26,601 : 
Elronics 450 815 30,147 46,156 it met Foe 
bineering News-Record 490 985 42,905 73,313 Sap eae 
ctory Management & Maintenance 650 1,016 52,363 66,036 aa ae 

rists' Review 105 «127 17,205 14,446 
\tehware Age 270 430 34,828 35,832 a ee 

lustrial Distribution 245 420 | 1,067 14,548 . ; : 
n Age 220 585 18,754 47,753 Wee ee 

urnal of the American Medical Assn. 815 990 ite ipe'y Oreck oay fe ; ; 
chine Design 390 720 5,200 38,286 ge ps 
rdern Machine Shop 200 320 37,689 51,405 rt se 

'dern Medicine 575 800 131,935 147,144 : 
F Gas Journal 290 . 460 26,9060 6 937.195 10.80 «12.35 
duct’ Engineering 410 707 18,020 36,184 ae we 
chasing | WL savas 11,035 23,339 oe apne 

hwest Builder & Contractor 100 115 1,994 6,290 : : 
7 350 580 19,102 43,099 03 OS esiee 


el 


al 14, 1958 


ae 


The 25 business publications listed above represent an arbitrary sam- 
pling of publications from a variety of different industries. Cost-per- 
thousand figures are rounded off to the nearest 5 cents. 

Significant changes during the period can be seen. Page rates are up 
for all of the publications, and although the individual increases range 
from only $15 all the way to $495, the percentage increase is high 
(in many cases almost 50%). However circulation gains have actually 
reduced cost-per-thousand totals on eight of the publications below 
1951 figures. 
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Three views 
on the 


business paper 
cost dilemma 


the actual cost is a moot point. At one 
publisher quips, “It’s a bargain at any 
price.” 


> However, the business paper cost 
problem is directly involved in the end- 
less debate of paid vs. controlled cir- 
culation. Aside from any evaluation of 
the relative effectiveness of paid vs. 
controlled, there is the question of 
which is more economical to the pub- 
lisher (and, presumably, therefore, to 
the advertiser). 

Most strong adherents of paid circu- 
lation insist that only paid circulation 
is economical to the advertiser—because 
it is his only guarantee that he is buy- 
ing readers, not recipients of a business 
publication. But G. Carroll Buzby, 
Chilton Co. president and a frank ex- 
ponent of controlled circulation, insists 
that the cost of paid circulation promo- 
tion can be unreasonable and, at times, 
deadly. 

Buzby offers Chilton’s Iron Age as 
a case in point (Iron Age, once a com- 
pletely paid book, is now partially paid 
and partially controlled). The cost of 
acquiring paid circulation from the 
limited number of prospects available 
to an industrial magazine can be pro- 
hibitive, says Buzby; in the case of 
Iron Age, it cost Chilton $5 to collect 
the $5 subscription price—thus can- 
celing circulation revenue. Since it costs 
Chilton $25 a year for paper, printing 
and mailing each copy of Iron Age. 
Buzby explains, it’s obvious that the 
advertiser is paying that additional $5 
a copy for paid circulation promotion. 

When this cost becomes prohibitive, 
Buzby adds, there are only three alter- 
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G. Carroll Buzby, Chilton Co. presi- 
dent: Press runs are too small for pub- 
lishers to cut costs with rotary presses. 


natives to the publisher: 1) turn to free 
circulation; 2) abandon quality control 
on paid circulation and perhaps euphe- 
mize the newly acquired fringe circula- 
tion on audits; or 3) go broke. 

The alternatives listed by Buzby may 
be exaggerated, considering that in the 
categories in which Chilton publishes 
controlled circulation magazines there 
are strong and profitable paid circula- 
tion competitors. The publisher of one 
of these adds that he would have more 
faith in Buzby’s arguments if Chilton 
publications were either 100% paid or 
100% unpaid. 


> Business paper publishers, however, 
whether their books are paid or con- 
trolled, are not unaware of the need 
for economy—and most of them sur- 
veyed by Tide are looking earnestly 
for ways to hold down costs wherever 
it is possible. Their problems with such 
items as printing, paper, editorial and 
advertising sales, and similar costs are 
not unlike those faced by magazine 
publishers (Tide—Dec. 13, 1957). 
Between 1940 and 1956 the cost of 
printing went up an average of 133%; 
paper costs climbed 131% over the 
same period, while other costs (includ- 
ing rent and taxes) increased 78%. 
For business paper publishers, print- 
ing constitutes the biggest single pub- 
lishing expense. From figures available 
on some paid monthlies, the actual 
share of advertising revenue eaten up 
by mechanical costs ranges from 25% 
om some monthlies to 33% on some 
larger-than-standard-size weeklies. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, for one, estimates that by 
1960 its printing costs will be 15% 


ment in press efficiency. 


being forced to pay them con 


Joseph H. Allen, McGraw-Hill 
lishing Co. vice-president: Some co 
can be saved with automation. . .. 


Pu 
higher than they were in 1956 wh 
paper costs will rise 18% more 
the same period. 

One problem with. printing is t 
business papers have a comparative 
small press run, and _ therefore hig 
speed rotary presses are economic 
only for a limited number of publishe 
What’s more, publishers insist that the 
hasn’t been much improvement , 
presses; Chilton’s Buzby, for examp 
claims that in Chilton plants you usua 
can’t tell the difference between pre: 
built last year and those built 20 ye 
ago. On the other hand, McGraw-H 
now uses rotary presses on man 
its books, and other publishers | 
striving for the same kind of improy 


> The second biggest expense in 
ness paper publishing is adve 
sales, which eats up between 17% a 


greatly increased competition foi 
advertiser's dollar: where there 
only 1,600 business books in 
there are more than 2,000 today. 

Another big expense is in editot 
For example, McGraw-Hill editor 
costs zoomed 38% between 1951 


higher salaries, only to lose ther 


the magazine. On most business 
pers, editorial costs eat up about 
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ert M. Anderson, BBDO business 
er supervisor: Buyers care more 
ef circulation character than total. 


us 


sonstantly rising. 


advertising revenue, and the figure 


f business paper publishers can 
e any substantial savings anywhere, 
likely to be in the area of circula- 
‘ Several publishers—mostly the big 
who can spread the cost over 


Fa. SG, Gt MS ®. 


many books—are trying automation to 
cut costs. Fairchild Publications, for 
example, is installing an electronic 
punch card system; McGraw-Hill’s cir- 
culation department, which services all 
the company’s magazines claims auto- 
mation has helped reduce expenses. 

However, any savings in circulation 
may be offset by postal rate increases 
on the horizon. Such increases, ex- 
pected to amount to 15% a year for 
three years on second-class mail and 
about 50% on third-class mail, will eat 
up more revenue. However this is not 
as serious a problem as with consumer 
magazines, mainly because of the dif- 
ference in circulation size. Circulation 
expenses, based on data from a group 
of paid books, accounts for between 7% 
and 9% of advertising revenue. 

While the cost of initial circulation 
promotion can range high, especially 
with some of the widely decentralized 
industries, the cost of renewal promo- 
tion is relatively low for business pub- 
lications if they provide a service, says 
McGraw-Hill’s Allen. He cites Elec- 
tronics as an example, whose typical 
reader finds the editorial data helpful, 
even vital to his job, even though he 
may not enjoy reading the necessarily 
technical material in its columns. This 
man will renew his subscription with- 
out much pressure or promotion ex- 
pense (ultimately absorbed in space 
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McGraw-Hill Publishing Costs 
(1951 vs. 1956; 1956 vs. 1960) 

1956 vs. 1951 (actual) 

Me Ee IA on al up 66% 

Social Security & unemployment ........ up 28% 

Federal income taxes .................. up 43% 

VUE UG CEES ge et aa a a ED up 72% 

Travel expenses ...................... up 44% 

EO on SS ee i up 30% 

BOOMS) «Me hy okooF dale oil Oo ws De bs up 38% 

DRE Rees sti eec . sos <i natant a OE ans up 17% 

CUCL (nn a ANNO a te a ea up 20% 

Other publishing costs ................. up 17% 

1960 vs. 1956 (estimated) 

BOO terete esis ss hat wae ek oe up 45% 

MIAMI ie as SDI s APS aig Pe CAS cakes up 25% 

Lala Eee eee irae up 18% 

in” Tale) List Sigg iene een ge up 15% 

TERVONGOXPONSES) was os ax adhe See eek up 25% 

Total publishing costs ................ up 32% 

centage figures above represent — continue at almost their 1951-1956 
& costs for one publisher for rate of climb through 1960. Postage 
31-1956 and its expected increases charges will climb 45% by 1960, 


The most important of 
se costs, printing and paper, will 


against 30% in the first period con- 
sidered. 


} 
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rates) to the publisher. Allen contrasts 
this cost-saver with the situation on 
consumer magazines. The reader here, 
he says, grows tired of the format 
eventually or just doesn’t have enough 
reading time for everything after 
awhile. He then must be prodded hard 
and often to renew with the cost re- 
verting to the advertiser. 

Lastly, some publishers are trimming 
their circulation lists to eliminate that 
portion of it which is not directly sale- 
able to the advertiser as potential sales 
prospects. A top-heavy circulation may 
give a magazine prestige, but cuts into 
profits and thereby forces space rates 
up, since individual copies of a pub- 
lication will invariably cost more than 
the subscription price. 


> Many economy-minded business pa- 
per publishers are watching an excep- 
tion to usual publishing industry prac- 
tices: Davidson Publishing Co. of Du- 
luth (Minn.). Davidson will buy a busi- 
ness publication or start one with an- 
nual ad revenue of only $35,000; most 
other publishers believe it is impossible 
to have a profitable business paper 
with less than $100,000 gross volume, 

Davidson’s secret is solely one of 
economy. For one thing, all production 
is centered in one department, so that 
no editor has anything to do with the 
make-up of his magazine. Paper’ size 
on all 13 Davidson publications is 
standardized for bulk buying. David- 
son has its own engraving plant, which 
can save up to 25% of engraving costs. 
And printing costs are somewhat lower 
in Duluth than they might be in, say, 
New York City. Says Marshall Reinig, 
Davidson president: “We’re making 
money with small books—books that 
could not be operated individually at 
a profit.” 


> How much do advertisers think in 
terms of economy and cost-cutting 
when they buy business papers? Not 
much, according to one authority in 
the field, BBDO business paper super- 
visor Robert M. Anderson. The key 
factor to an advertiser (or to the agency 
buying for the advertiser) is the type 
of reader or character of circulation; 
total circulation, or cost-per-thousand, 
is only a factor when it is the adver- 
tiser’s objective to “cover” a field. 
Rather than play the numbers game, 
says Anderson, advertisers are more 
concerned with editorial quality, often 
tough for a buyer to determine in deal- 
ing with industrial publications. What’s 
more, the advertising history of a busi- 
ness paper—and how other advertisers 
rate the publication—is more important 
to BBDO (and, obviously, to other 
agencies and advertisers) than cost-per- 
thousand. a 
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Unpaid circulation, 


ABC and Mr. Haire 


The recent Audit Bureau of Circuldtions’ action 
on auditing the unpaid circulation of member busi- 
ness papers did not fulfill the requests made in the 
resolutions on the subject made by the National 
Industrial Advertisers Assn. and the American Assn. 
of Advertising Agencies. To be sure that the editors 
of TIDE had the complete background, they asked 
Thomas B. Haire, president of the Haire Publishing 


Co. and a director of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, a list of questions designed to explore the bene- 
fits (or lack of them) of ABC’s new rules on auditing 
the unpaid portion of businesspaper circulations. 
Here are Mr. Haire’s interesting replies to the ques- 
tions raised by TIDE’s editorial staff on this specific 
ABC action (Mr. Haire’s views are his own and do 
not necessarily represent those of the ABC). 


j 


1. Should this be interpreted as the 
final judgment of the ABC on the un- 
paid portion of circulation . . . or is the 
door open to “further considerations?” 

_This particular Board action was 
unanimous and reflects the attitude of 
the Board at the time the action was 
taken. However, the Board of the ABC 
sits four or five times a year and consid- 
ers all problems that come before it, in 
the light of conditions as they exist. In 
this sense, no action of the ABC is 
final. 

As far as other studies are concerned, 
the audit reports of this additional in- 
formation on the unpaid will themselves 
constitute the best and most objective 
and authoritative research that has 
ever been done on this subject. 

It is expected that they will show that 
the amount of “Fixed Free” distribu- 
tion represents so small a segment of 
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the total distributions of the business 
paper members that this action will be 
proven a sound move. 

2. In your opinion, how much does this 
recent action of the ABC meet the reso- 
lutions of the NIAA and other groups? 

This action of the ABC provides 
much additional information on the un- 
paid portion of a business paper's dis- 
tribution. 

While it does not provide for a classi- 
fication and geographical breakdown of 
the unpaid, it does give the space buy- 
er more information in some respects 
than he ever asked for. And it gives 
him an insight into a publisher’s cir- 
culation-building policies and, over a 
period of time, his circulation building 
progress. Furthermore, it gives him 
more information than any other media 
provides and some information no other 
audit provides. 


This action of the ABC isolates / 
“Fixed Free” segment of the unpa 
from other segments of the unpaid. 
separates that part of the unpaid wh 
the advertiser might feel represé 
market coverage from that which || 
advertiser does not consider mat 
coverage. In this sense, it gives /) 
advertiser what the NIAA resoluti 
asks for. f 


3. Do your computations on 
amount of “Fixed Free” (and ob 
factors) include the 11 or so fom 
ABC publications which are t 
audited by BPAP 


The “11 or so former ABC pu 
tions which are now audited by 
are not included in these figures, 
these 11 publications were not mi 
bers of the ABC during the pé 
analyzed in this study by the ABC st) 
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peas | 
Reet ‘ : ‘ 
; Incidentally, the computations you 
efer to are not my computations but 
iré,an analysis made by the ABC staff 


f Bll of the ABC statements of its 


jusiness paper members. The average 
otal paid and unpaid of the 356 busi- 
1ess paper members is 6,860,414 (pub- 
ishers’ statements for June 30, 1957). 
The average total paid was 6,224,888, 
epresenting 90.7% of the total dis- 
ribution. 

The total average unpaid represents 
mly 9.7% of distributions. However, it 
s only that unpaid distribution, re- 
ported formerly in the “Prospective 
yubscriber” category, which interests 
dvertisers and the average total to 
rospective subscribers amounted to 
nly 205,804, which is just slightly 
ass than 3% of total distributions. 

. In regard to the above question, 
ow much would the percentage be 
nged if the 11 former ABC publica- 
were included? 

An unofficial analysis of the last ABC 
atements of the 11 magazines you 
jention shows that their unpaid dis- 


| 


ince they resigned from the ABC that 
ire has risen to 97,863 copies, ac- 
prding to current BPA statements. 


i \ 
4 


| Even if these 11 publications were 
‘ill members of the ABC, with the 
hme amount of prospective subscribers 
; they had when they left the ABC, 
he percentage would be just slightly 
nder 4%. If they had the same 
ount of distribution as they are now 
»porting as qualified controlled under 
IPA, that would raise the total per- 
rntage to only 4.2%. 

| One of the basic questions posed by 
vency-advertiser groups seems to be 
at most recognize—in fact make quite 
point of—that paid and controlled are 
ferent methods. Obviously, adher- 
its on both sides will continue to vig- 
ously promote that, for that given field 
ese methods are “different but not 
ual.” No agency-advertiser group 
asked for a “merged audit” (in 
hich difference would not be re- 
d)... but the question is being 
ed, “wouldn't a separate—side by 
‘e—audit help make these differences 
n clearer? 

ecognizing that there are differences 
values between the paid and the un- 
d, and that all publication members 
ABC are essentially paid circulation 
blications with an average of over 
7o of their distributions on a paid 
ulation basis, and that the ABC is 
ywn as and promoted as a “Paid 
culation Audit,” the inclusion of an 
ited breakdown of the unpaid “side- 
side” would tend to confuse the rela- 
+ values of the paid and the unpaid 
tend to minimize the difference. 


While a few publishers do sell their 
: 
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ribution amounted to 64,554 copies. _ 


unpaid portion as part of their market 
coverage, the biggest majority of paid 


‘circulation publishers do not, except 


when they are starting a new publica- 
tion or expanding their market cover- 
age in one direction or another. At 
such times the advertiser knows just 
what the publisher is doing, for the 
publisher is quick to explain the ex- 
panded coverage. This action of the 
ABC gives the advertiser a new insight 
into the publisher’s circulation-building 
policies, and a progress report on how 
fast the publisher is converting his un- 
paid to paid. 

6. Most new publications have to start 
at some form of controlled (or free). If, 
in the course of the first two years, it is 
decided to convert substantially to paid, 
it still leaves the first few years’ devel- 
opment period without any title and/or 
functional ABC audit (and little factual 
audited information for the advertiser- 
agency to judge on whether or not the 
concept and policies of the new publi- 
cation deserve to succeed). In these 
times, it is enormously expensive to 
start a new publication for a field that 
may be much needed. Do you believe 
the ABC can or should come up with 
solutions to meet this particular prob- 
lem? 

There are many reasons for having 
unpaid distribution on a paid circula- 
tion publication. Many of them are 
good publishing reasons. When a pub- 
lisher starts a publication he must start 
with some coverage. While he is test- 
ing editorial concepts and building cir- 
culation he must in many cases be 
offering some sort of unpaid controlled 
distribution. At this stage in a publica- 
tion’s development an advertiser must 
evaluate a publisher’s integrity and 
purpose and must decide for himself 
whether the publication seems a good 
idea and represents a good advertising 
buy for his company or his client. In 
effect, he has always had to do this, 
at least for the first year. 

As a publisher, I can certainly under- 
stand this problem. In informal dis- 
cussions with other members of the 
Board I have found them sympathetic 
to the idea of making it possible for a 
publisher who wants to build paid cir- 
culation to join the ABC with an even 
smaller percentage of paid circulation 
than is at present required, so that the 
space buyer can measure the growth 
and development of his paid circulation. 
While nothing is before the Board at 
the moment and no formal action has 
been taken along these lines, it is a 
possibility. 

7. Do you think that this action of the 
ABC will contribute toward an end of 
this paid-free controversy? 

I think it can. And I hope it will. 

This action of the ABC renders no 


opinions on the relative merits of paid 
and unpaid distribution, recognizing 
that this is a decision for the buyer to 
make, based on facts. The action does 
recognize, however, that there is a dif- 
ference between the unpaid and the 
paid and that a publication which is a 
member of ABC is primarily a paid 
circulation publication with at least 
70% of its distribution paid. This ac- 
tion provides the space buyer with ad- 
ditional audited information on the un- 
paid segment to give him a greater in- 
sight into a publisher’s circulation- 
building policies, but does not give a 
qualitative analysis which might con- 
fuse the value, or tend to minimize the 
difference between paid and unpaid. 
8. Do you think the advertiser's best 
interest is served by this action of the 
ABC? 

Yes, I do. While the advertiser is 
very much interested in auditing 
standards, he is also very much inter- 
ested, or should be, in maintaining and 
encouraging higher and higher and still 
higher publishing standards. After all, 
he wants his advertising to be carried 
in publications of the highest possible 
caliber and his copy to be read in a 
climate of the greatest possible reader 
confidence. 

The publisher members of the ABC 
joined the ABC because they were re- 
sponsible enough to realize that the 
advertiser needed to have confidence in 
their claims of market coverage in order 
to justify the advertising money he was 
spending and to justify his expanded 
plans for future advertising. 

To the publisher, the very act of 
qualifying for ABC membership repre- 
sented a certain achievement. ABC’s 
standards were always high and are 
higher now than ever. The publisher, 
upon joining, put his publishing per- 
formance into a goldfish bow] for space 
buyer and competitor alike to inspect. 
His neck was out when he joined and 
is out for as long as he is a member. 
He believes in his product enough that 
he puts his performance in selling sub- 
scriptions to readers into the public 
record twice a year (and pays to have 
the figures audited once a year). 

It’s not the easiest course for a pub- 
lisher to take, but the publisher takes 
it because he believes that there are 
enough interested and astute advertis- 
ers that will recognize and reward bet- 
ter publishing performance. 

The advertiser should benefit by en- 
couraging the paid circulation publisher 
to put his neck out and keep it out. 
Keeping accurate, believable, and 
measurable tabs on a publisher’s cir- 
culation sales performance is possible 
only when the ABC is measuring his 
paid circulation progress as reported 
twice annually in ABC reports. | 
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ALL GOOD SELLING !S SPECIALIZED... _AND NOTHING SPECIALIZES LI 


Wait | Vil call HOMCO! 


RESEARCH — DEVELOPMENT — ENGINEERING — MANUFACTURING 
COMPLETE 24-HOUR SERVICE — ANYWHERE ~ ANYTIME. 


OBJECTIVES: Oil Field Supplies, Fishing and Cut 
ting Services, and Directional Drilling are the three 
main divisions of Houston Oil Field Material Com- 
pany servicing the oil industry. Because many of the 
products and services of the company were unknown 
to the industry, the campaign had as its primary 
objectives increasing business in all three divisions 
and familiarizing the industry with its many services. 


SCHEDULE: Three-color pages in 11 businesspapers. 


RESULTS: “The result of this campaign has been a 
tremendous success. For nine years, prior to 1954 
LEON SINGLETON this company did not have a regular advertis 
Adve ntisitenMaeees budget. The company advertised its products as the 


Houston Oil Field Material 
Company, Inc. were released to the industry. In 1954, the compat 
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: HOUSTON, TEXAS 
pret WORMS LARGEST iRhesenpERY SUAS SHeRY Ane sevice GRANT ATICAY 


dopted a limited advertising budget. This was 
Micreased in 1955 and 1956. At the same time, a 
oncentrated sales program was launched, and through 
ae tireless efforts of all HOMCO sales personnel, 
acked by this comprehensive advertising program, 
le company enjoyed a volume of business in 1956, 
excess of $32,000,000. The company’s stock re- 
sted to this program by reaching an all time high. 


AS a result of our businesspaper advertising, along 
ith increased sales effort and determination, we 
ok forward to an even larger volume of business in 
e future.” 


ENCY: Rives, Dyke and Company 


a: 
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CANADA — with a complete line 
of fishing ond cutting tools, 
Trained supervisors are avaitable 
at all times in Canadian oil fields, 


| NEW YORK CITY— with a com- | 
plete export division. NEW YORK 


MEXICO CITY — with a full-time 
Homco employee handling equip- 
ment ond services, 


These new locations, combined 

with Homco’s 41 branches in the 

United States, maintain Homeco's _ 
leadership and position as the 

World's lergest independent oil 

field supply and service orgoni- 

zation. : : 


Whatever you need in the oil- 
fields — supplies — cutting or fish- 
ing — directional drilling — elec. 
trical well services — Homco has 
the men, the materials and the 
Services near you to do the job 
and do it right. = 


SHLELR. SOP PLES 
* 
RLECTRICAL WELL 
SER URE 


“Rou: TON, TEXAS : 
THE OlL INDUSTRY'S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE 


“‘Businesspapers ... The Working Press.”’ This 
booklet spells out the function of the business 
press in today’s economy. Shows intensified use 
of the medium by American business men... 
and illustrates effective use of businesspaper 
advertising pages. Sequel to such famous ABP 
“best sellers’’ as ‘Tell All’ and ‘‘Copy That 
Clicks.’’ Ask ABP, or an ABP member, for a copy. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS f D 


LOOK FOR THESE SYMBOLS 

OF WANTEDNESS: They iden- 

tify members of the Associated Founded 1906 
Business Publications... lead- 

ing businesspapers, working to- 

gether to give their readers— 

and their advertisers—more for 

their money! 


15 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. © 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. © 925 15th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


In any big ad agency, a 
major problem is letting one 
hand know what the other is 


doing — in short, keeping 


executives briefed on agency 


' plans, policies and progress. 


BBDO started an experiment 


in internal communication 
10 years ago, and now it’s 


clear that it’s paying off. 


Prior to each forum meeting, BBDO 


executives eat a buffet lunch. 


Speakers like BBDO’s director Carl 
Spier have an attentive audience. 
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BBDO’s experiment in. . . agency ra 
cross-fertilization 


Every other Monday, outside the di- 
rectors room of BBDO’s New York 
office, a long line of executive per- 
sonnel queues up for a paper plate full 
of sandwiches, brownies and the usual 
buffet fare. After lunch and a fast 
cigaret, the BBDO men and women— 
management supervisors, department 
and group heads, account executives 
and their assistants—sit back to wait 
for the show to begin. 

The “show” is called Account Forum, 
and it’s been going on for more than 10 
years. By 1:30 of any forum Monday, 
BBDO executives have been taught 
something about a phase of agency op- 
erations and accomplishments, plans or 
policies, that they probably couldn’t 
have learned as well any other way. 
Thus from late fall to late spring BBDO 
executives are “cross-fertilized,” with 
better-informed agencymen the result. 


> The Account Forum’s purpose, as 
BBDO executive vice-president Dave 
Danforth explains it, is “to expose the 
accumulated experience of this agency 
to as many account people as possible. 
What we want to do is ‘give them 
mass exposure to things that have 
worked.” Although Danforth has been 
the guiding light of Account Forum 
since its inception, the current ad- 
ministrator (a rotating assignment) is 
vice-president and account group head 
Bob Schmelzer. A week prior to each 
meeting, Schmelzer’s office sends out 
some 200 invitations to which there are 
usually about 120 acceptances (with 
the more popular programs, an SRO 
sign must be put out and the overflow 
crowd turned away because of sheer 
space limitations). 

Popularity of the forum programs: is 
a concern to Danforth and Schmelzer, 
because the forums can be only as 
good as the need for the information. 
Periodic surveys of BBDO executives 
show that the younger men tend to be 
interested most of all in television, per- 
haps since BBDO has 40% of its billing 
in broadcast media. But surprisingly, 
such non-glamorous topics as co-op 
advertising, related product tie-in pro- 


motions, and point-of-sale mercha 
dising rate high on the “most inte 
ested” list. Higher-level executive 
however, are interested in broader co 
porate subjects, such as Plans Boai 
functions, the profit & loss statemer 
marketing developments, etc. 


. 


> A recent Account Forum on the sul 
ject of BBDO’s new “basic theme pre 
entation” is typical of how the lune 
eons are run. On this occasion, BBD 
director & copy supervisor Carl Spi 
handled the introduction, while co 
writer Neil Leonard presented sever 
case studies. : i. 
The keynote of the forum was ‘ 
basic theme is the central sales idea | 
a product or company around whi 
all the advertising is built.” As Spi 
and Leonard demonstrated, “A i 


theme cuts faster, bites deeper, wh 
every blow is directed at one spot.” ~ 
To illustrate their “basic theme” F 
gram, Spier and Leonard used som 
13 BBDO campaigns with central eo: 
cept copy that had been used in acre 
the board media. They referred to 
successes as: Betty Crocker (“I guar 
tee a perfect cake every time 
bake”); Ban deodorant (“Ban 1& 
on!”); Liberty Mutual Insurance 
(“The company that stands be 
you’); General Electric Co. (Pro 
is our most important product’). 
~ Because the Spier-Leonard “s 
(complete with slides) was on 
there was an unusually large accé 
ance list of 147. However BBDO 
the less popular subject of reseat 
needs more explanation; thus reseé 
is a frequent topic of Account Forum) 


> But whether its a meeting | 
BBDO’s PR department (“How te 
it, sell it, and not lose money o 
or an appraisal of the Negro mai 
BBDO’s Account Forum is, in Di 
forth’s estimation, performing a F 
agency service. With the growing ¢6 
munications problem in huge agen 
BBDO’s forum technique is one 
cessful way of letting one agency | 
know what the other is doing. 
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ABN saves 
most of live 
air shows: 


Will Family 
Circle merge 
Everywoman’s? 


American Broadcasting Network (formerly ABC Radio) will continue to offer 
advertisers most of its “all-live” programing format. Economy cuts in the 
format aren’t as big as originally planned. The reason: prompt action of 

the network’s affiliate advisory board to push for retention of maximum 
“all-live” programing. 


Initially, because of the high cost of servicing the “all-live” format , 

with five orchestras (averaging 25 musicians each) and the cost of musical 
arrangements, ABN decided to cut its live programing from 28 to 10 live 
hours per week (filling in with record shows, but retaining the same per- 
sonalities who head the live shows). But after hearing the voice of its 

very important affiliates committee, the network changed its mind. 


It’s still not definite at this writing that F amily Circle will merge 
with Everywoman’s. But the odds are the merger will come off. 


Why merge? Family Circle says its present supermarket chain 
distribution places a ceiling on its circulation potential. It wants 
to add Everywoman’s circulation, and also go into independent 
supermarkets, 


What happens if they merge? The result would be the biggest circulation 
for any magazine written for women. Eliminating duplicate circulation, 
Family Circle would probably be able to guarantee 5,900,000. This com- 
pares with 5,250,000 for Ladies’ Home Journal, 5,200,000 for McCall’s, 
4,000,000 for Good Housekeeping, 3,000,000 for Woman’s Day. 


What about Family Circle advertisers? Chances are they would face an 
immediate rate increase of about 15% for the additional Everywoman’s 
circulation, with another rate hike about six months later after inde- 
pendent store circulation is tabulated. Another plus: circulation in cities 
(with independent stores) not previously covered by Family Circle. 


Going into independent stores is not without drawbacks. What are 
they? For one thing, delivering copies to individual stores instead 
of chain warehouses means higher shipping costs. Picking up returns 
involves the same problem. Another stumbling block: getting 

an accurate circulation audit. Family Circle’s solution: hiring 

a national magazine distributor and regional wholesalers who'll take 
over the distribution end. 


Can anything bar the merger? Some people in the magazine industry 
think so. They point out that Everywoman’s once tried to merge with 
McCall Corporation’s now-defunct Better Living. They agree, though, 
that Everywoman’s wants to merge more now than it did then. 
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A new push 
for independent 
radio: 


Only a few 
TV stations 
out of line: 


| (4 = Se ee a 


A drive to acquaint advertisers with the special values of independent 
radio stations is being spearheaded by Adam Young, Inc. This spot sales 
representative plans to show advertisers that competing network-affiliated 
radio stations, while declining in audience quantity, have also been 
declining in audience quality. 


Young plans to have Pulse, Inc., chart audience composition of independ- 
ent and network-affiliated stations in about 10 markets. His aim: 

to dispute the charge that independent stations with a music & news 
format have a teen-age, rock-’n’-roll audience not really valuable to the 
advertiser. Young’s hope is to show that music & news stations draw 
much of the “young homemaker group,” as against the network station's 
audience, consisting to a large degree of older women attracted by the 
soap opera format. 


Among Young’s future plans to promote independent radio stations: getting 
a rating service other than A. C. Nielsen Co. to break down local radio 
audiences by the trading area of the market. Present Nielsen local 

station reports show audience totals for each metropolitan area in the 

form of ratings and also list each station’s total audience. Inde- 

pendent stations, strong in listener loyalty within the pinpointed 

trading area, want a selling tool to show off their strongest point. 


Radio stations also have an additional problem: present rating 
reports show out-of-home listening in the form of a bonus to be 
added to in-home audience totals.. Out-of-home listening varies 
with different radio formats, and stations think they should have 
more of a specific total to show advertisers. 


Just how over-commercial are television stations? National Assn. of 
Broadcasters monitored 116 station members of its Television Code last 
year to find out. Results: three quarters of the code violations 

happen on 15% of these stations; substantial nonconformity with the 
code occurs on only five of these stations, three of whom have already 
agreed to change their policy. 


In 1957, NAB concentrated its monitoring attention on length and number 
of individual commercials scheduled within set periods of time. 

In 1958, NAB will switch its attention to general quality of television 
advertising. Medical advertising is probably the biggest offender, 

says NAB, which will look for such commercials that are offensive 

and obviously incorrect. But NAB has no intention of competing with 

the Federal Trade Commission in attesting technical claims in 

television advertising. 


What happens after NAB discovers violations by code members? Generally — 
the association moves very slowly in exercising its only power over the 
stations, expulsion from code membership. It tries (by patience and 
persistence) to persuade the station to bring its advertising in line 
with the code’s standards. 


This has brought the charge from some broadcasters that the code 

“has lost its teeth” through a lack of immediate, forceful action by 

its administrators. In defense, NAB says that once a station has left 
its membership, its chance to improve advertising practices on the 
outlet is gone. 
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MEDIA 
_ OUTLOOK 
® 


by Carol Bick Tolley 


We're not sure where Satevepost 
pes to go with its newest promo- 
nal venture, but the idea has possi- 
ities. It involves a deal with Tren- 
x, the television ratings service, for 
at amounts to Trendex ratings for 
tevepost ads. Maybe you’ve seen 
st copy on the subject—e.g., “67.5% 
the readers interviewed said they'd 
mn the Pan American Coffee Bureau 
in a recent issue of the Post—and 
poly two days after the issue came 
eason for the Trendex tie-up is this: 
Post wants to show that magazine 
can have great immediate impact 
great, perhaps, as television com- 
reials. But magazine research so 
ignores that important initial inter- 
or excitement an ad creates.* 

rouble is, the ads measured so far 
ve. been easily noticed multi-page 
s with inside pages trimmed — or 
at the Post calls “spectacular units.” 
least 69% of those interviewed said 
y remembered seeing the ads, and 
é of those recalled ideas in the copy. 
‘he Post won’t say whether it will 
sure ordinary spreads or pages or 
ck back for buying action. But its 
rt to find out what happens to ad- 
ismg is a welcome switch—espe- 
y since the biggest magazines have 
y well exhausted audience re- 


sch. 
* * * * 


s for advertising research, the Bu- 

of Advertising’s new president 
tles Lipscomb made this rallying 
ment at the recent Newspaper Ad- 
ising Executives Assn. meeting: 
wspaper advertising produces more 
per dollar of advertising cost than 
other media.” Curiously, just a 
dle of months ago, ex-marketer Lips- 
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comb heard a man on the buying side 
of the fence, Advertising Research 
Foundation chairman and William Esty 
vice-president Wallace Wulfeck, sound 
just the opposite note. Said Wulfeck: 
what a dollars worth of advertising 
produces in sales is today’s biggest 
marketing question mark—and he called 
research in that area “obligatory.” 
Maybe BOA will send its figures to 
ARF for that group’s information. 


* * * * 

This magazine has long considered 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion as pretty inept. Now there are 
charges that it may also be a little cor- 
rupt. Two things should be remem- 
bered, we think, by the House subcom- 
mittee investigating the regulatory 
agency. The first is that no ensuing 
commission has had the nerve or the 
know-how to correct FCC’s initial error 
in launching television in the narrow 
VHF band. The second is that there 
is a way to correct the mistake by spur- 
ring (with tax incentives) manufacture 
of UHF-equipped television sets. With 
an FCC crusading for the public inter- 
est, the U.S. could, for instance, plan to 
switch to all-channel and color televi- 
sion over the same period. 

The point is that there is little to be 
gained in investigating FCC for al- 
legedly. accepting pathetic little favors 
from the broadcasters. Much, much 
worse unfitness is involved. If you 
want the sorry statistics on the tele- 
vision station shortage, here they are: 
in this vast nation, only 27 cities can 
receive four or more TV stations; an- 
other 53 can receive three. Those 89 
cities, according to FCC’s apologia, 


contain 75% of the total population 


* * * * 

American Heritage Foundation, pub- 
lisher of that hard-cover history maga- 
zine, launches a second publication in 
September. Called Horizon, its edi- 
torial bailiwick will be all-western civ- 
ilization. Neither frequency nor price 
is yet set, but like its predecessor, which 
now boasts a 300,090 circulation, it will 
not take ads. 


Watch for the Radio Advertising 
Bureau to release within the next 
couple of weeks a major study of “all 
facets of nighttime radio.” 


* * * * 

Presumably the magazine publishers 
are now hard at work on the study they 
hope to substitute for the Advertising 
Research Foundation’s Consumer Mag- 
azine Audience Study. The publishers 
are interested in the qualitative impact 
of the various media. And Social Re- 
search, Inc., has informed the Maga- 
zine Advertising Bureau that it can do 
such a study at reasonable cost. 

Consensus among some ARF-mem- 
ber agencymen, though, is that for real 
appeal the study will have to be much 
more specific than the motivational re- 
search job the Chicago research outfit 
did for the newspapers’ Bureau of Ad- 
vertising a couple of years ago. Ac- 
cording to these agencymen, that study 
—of why people read newspapers and 
how they respond to them—simply spot- 
lighted the obvious. Samples (from the 
newest booklet on the study): “Most 
people regard their daily newspaper as 
a useful friend that appears regularly 
with a fresh display of merchandise to 
whet the appetite”; “just about every- 
body reads one or more newspapers 
daily. People regard newspaper read- 
ing as much a daily habit as eating or 
brushing their teeth. And if they miss 
their daily newspaper they hunger for 
the news, features and ads as keenly as 
they would hunger for a simmed meal.” 

* * * * 

Word is that NBC-TV will hype its 
Friday night program lineup, caught 
between weakened interest in the fights 
and strengthened rival offerings. We 
don’t know NBC-TV’s plans, but we 
know what we hope it won’t do. That’s 
run a western or an aging comedian, a 
quiz show or a repetitious dance band 
like Lawrence Welk or Guy Lombardo. 
We hope it won’t hire a singing star 
after the fashion of Frank Sinatra, 
Patrice -Munsel, Perry Como or Dinah 
Shore—all of whom now sport identical 
formats right down to high wooden 
stools on which star and _ inevitable 
guest star perch. Especially, we hope 
it won't consider any kind of program 
featuring a guest star at all. 


* * * * 

We've followed the new Kent and 
Parliament ads in newspapers and on 
television—two media which certainly 
by their nature offer advertisers ample 
chance to explain, document, demon- 
strate. But at this writing, we still 
don’t know 1) which cigaret has the 
more effective filter and, more impor- 
tant, 2) how much filtering is needed 
for safe smoking. 
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ADVERTISERS INDEX 


Associated Business 
Publications 
Agency: Media Promotions 

Organization 

American Telephone & 

Telegraph’ Co, .s..3..- 3rd Cover 
Agency: Cunningham & 
Walsh, Inc. 


Bacon’s Clipping Bureau...... 49 
Agency: Armstrong Adv. 
Agy., Inc. 


Better Homes & 
(Cr ARGENS Per, A anc Aros eae 2nd Cover 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Chicago, Sun-Times ......... 34-35 
Agency: John W. Shaw Adv., Inc. 


Chicarorlribune =... 2. 4th Cover 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Fairchild Publications, Inc. .... 4 
Agency: Robert B. Grady Adv. 
Harper & Bros. 2... 008. cae es 6 

Agency: Denhard & Stewart, Inc. - 
HOAs TAC ORD. esas. sls Oe sy eee 2-3 
Agency: Lynn Baker, Inc. 
Luce Press Clipping Bureau.... 49 
INBE@<Spot Sales. 2.0.00. cece 49 
Agency: Grey Adv. Agy., Inc. 
WIE CRIS 8 Ree ea een 31 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 
San Francisco Examiner ...... 14 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, 
Inc. 
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Agency: Paris & Peart, Inc. 


Saturday Evening Post....... 12-13 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc. 


successful Farming ........... 5 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co., 
Inc. 
Thomas Publishing Co. ........ a 


Agency: W. N. Hudson, Adv. 
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Whirlpool’s new marketing 
head started in the factory 


American history, - particularly _ its 
heroes who sprang from humble be- 
ginnings, was the favorite school subject 
of The Whirlpool Corporation’s Jack 
D. Sparks, as today it is his favorite 
reading topic. Sparks himself is a fit- 
ting symbol of the Horatio Alger hero. 
At 35, stocky, quip-making Sparks is 
probably the youngest marketing direc- 
tor of a comparable-sized company. He 
reached his new job just 12 years after 
he joined the company directly out of 
high school as an assemblyman in the 
company’s washing machine factory. 

Sparks’ new post encompasses every 
phase of Whirlpool’s merchandising 
program: sales, advertising, merchan- 
dising, market research and _ sales 
training. Responsible for all- of these 
fields, he reports directly to 'newlv 
promoted sales vice-president John L. 
Bricker, whom Sparks succeeded. 

Whirlpool’s product line, too, pre- 
sents great variety; once restricted to 
laundry equipment (the result of a 
breathtaking series of amalgamations 
during the past two years, most re- 
cent being last month’s acquisition of 
Servel gas refrigerators), the company 
now markets some 15 major home ap- 
pliances in more than 100 different 
models. 

Sparks worked closely with general 
advertising manager Roy Howard and 
Stuart Siebert, account supervisor at 
the firm’s agency (Kenyon & Eckhardt), 
in formulating the company’s new $17,- 
000,000: ad program which started last 
month. Based on a thorough media 
study as to how to obtain maximum 
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Whirlpool’s Sparks: } 


emphasis on the pre-sell 
continuity of impact on the Ameri 
household, particularly its adult 
men, it involves a careful dovetail 
of media groups. Expenditures are- 
vided roughly into 50% for newspa 
and co-op, with the remainder split 
most equally between television 
national magazines. The strategy mah 
its departure in the latter selections. — 
Observes Sparks: “The study show 
that instead of considering what it 
vidual magazines would do for us, 
would do better to look at the 
that several magazines in combin 
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O’Keefe’s Old Vienna Lager Beer proves once 
again that nothing hits home as hard as a 
homey situation—like a busy young couple 
enjoying O’Keefe’s Old Vienna as they pre- 
pare for company . . . or the guests them- 
selves at the party. Good casting, a pleasing 
pace—with plenty of product identification— 
make an excellent case for directness and 
simplicity in this series of 60, 20 and 8-second 
commercials. Produced by SARRA for O’KEEFE 
BREWING COMPANY LIMITED, through COM- 
STOCK & COMPANY. 
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1 media unit. Such units were selected 


or specific tasks, then fitted-together 
or the total job.” Assigned the brunt 
f the magazine burden is a unit com- 
yosed of Reader’s Digest, McCall’s and 
setter Homes & Gardens. Sparks be- 
ieves a year-round schedule in these 
gives continuing impact to more than 
alf the adult women in the country.” 

The television taskforce consists of 
he Perry Como Show and Matinee 
‘heater, both carried over from last 
eason, and new selections are the 
iddie Fisher and George Gobel shows. 
Outside work hours, Sparks’ main 
terests are his family (wife and two 
aughters), reading and occasional golf. 
hirlpool’s new marketing director sees 
e most pressing problem of his job 
helping to resolve the current 


SS 


industry-wide malady of diminishing 


profits, One way to start, he is con- 
vineed, is heavier pre-selling with na- 
tional advertising. 


WORDS AT WORK 


¢ Bacon with “good morning” in 
every slice. —RATH MEATS 


¢ No place like this dome lounge 
to see the sights—a picture 

window 2,224 miles long. 
—SANTA FE 


Here is real zest from the Zuider 
Zee. —HEINEKEN’S. BEER 


e Next to a fish’s mouth this ‘is 
the best place for your bait. 
—BUDDY TACKLE BOX 


advertisers out to establish 


Hyman Kirsch, Chairman of the Board of the No-Cal Corporation, 
credits Spot Television on WRCA-TV for No-Cal’s biggest metropolitan 
New York sales jump in its entire history. 


Says Kirsch: ‘Spot TV’s high frequency at low cost makes a full satu- 


ration campaign financially feasible. And Spot's selectivity allows us 
to concentrate that campaign on our 
prime sales target—the figure-conscious 
housewife.” For your campaign, call... 


NBC SPOT SALES 


BUILD 
ACCURATE 


With the Only 
Complete Listing 
of Over 3450 
Business, Farm 
and Consumer 
Magazines 


BACONS 


PUBLICITY CHECKER 
6th Annual 


NEW Ee 
for 1956 


N EW PERMANENT 


RELEASE 
LISTS! 


OVER 2000 


NUMBERING CHANGED — 
: : LISTINGS 
New system gives perma- FOR 1958 
nent serial numbers to OY" x Pa" 


each magazine. Makes 
list buitding fast and easy. 


@ EDITOR CODED—Bacon’s editor-coded 
system shows exactly what materialisused ~ 
by 3453 Business, Farm, and Consumer 
magazines. Pin-points publicity—saves on 
Preparation, photos and mailing. Sturdy, 
fabricoid, spiral bound book. 6%” x 934” 
size, 320 pages. Write for your copy today. 


PRICE $18.00 Sent on Approval 


Name 


Address _ 


I 
I 
f Company 
1 


City Se 
Bill: 


a Sa eA State 
UU Me O My Company 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 


oS eR cies 


$28 pages 
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RELEASES MARKED FOR 
IMMEDIATE RELEASE OR 


|| CARRYING A RELEASE 
DATE?... 


The answer is in our current newsletter 
- You are invited to add your name 
fo our regular mailing list without charge 
or obligation . . . Write today to: 
LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
157 Chambers St., N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 
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Ciltone Paint is sold in French and English 
versions in 60 and 20-second spots that are 
as fresh as a wall newly painted with Ciltone. 
A snowy mountain peak sets the scene for 
one series; a lovely woman picking flowers 
establishes the “freshness” theme for another. 
In each SARRA’s adroit handling points up 
the product as a logical part of the action. 
Produced by SARRA for CANADIAN INDUS- 
TRIES LIMITED, through NEEDHAM, LOUIS 
AND BRORBY, INC. 
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STRICTLY 
BUSINESS 
, ® 


by Scotty Sawyer 


A man to make up to 


One thing I am curious about is 
how a business publication is “made 
up.” 

I understand that a certain number 
of ads go to paid-for special positions 
and that color ads have to fit into 
color forms—but, from then on, what 
determines where an ad will appear? 

Can it be a case of “first served,” 
with the early-arriving plates getting 
the asked-for “front of book” location? 
How much does chance enter in the 
act in the case of backing up an insert 
or running opposite an insert where 
the lucky advertiser enjoys the advan- 
tage of a normal “opening” caused. by 
the insert’s special stock? 

If a choice location is a desirable 
thing—although I don’t believe we know 
for certain whether “front-of-book” is 
better than “back-of-book” or how much 
it’s worth to be next to editorial— 
wouldn’t it pay to send the make-up 
man, now and then, a bottle of booze? 


Asking. for a date 

Far worse than failing to put page 
numbers on printed literature is neg- 
lecting to put a date on a piece of re- 
search. 

Some people leave the date off inten- 
tionally. A favorable magazine pref- 
erence study, for example, made in 
1950 might still work in 1958, if not 
made obsolete. by a date. 

_ Recently one of the most respectable 

publications in the business used (for 
ammunition in fighting for a piece of 
business) two studies which looked to 
me too good. 

I asked the rep to get me the dates 
of the studies, and he reported back 
to me later — shamefacedly — that the 
studies were several years old, made 
prior to the emergence of a competitive 
publication as a strong factor in the 
market. 


Birth of a word | 
Another new word in the vocabulary 
of advertising is “diamensionize”—mean- 
ing what happens when you put your 
advertising on Diamond book matches. 
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I can imagine the fun some advertising 
people must have concretizing, budget- 
wise, their diamensionizing. 


The ideal 
circulation yardstick 


Business paper publishers should 
take warning from the statements made 
at the recent meeting of the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation suggesting 
that space buyers are going to insist 
upon more information from _ print 
media on effective circulation (that is, 

“reading”) as contrasted with delivered 
circulation. 

I don’t recall any references to busi- 
ness papers specifically, but the gen- 
eral idea was that electronic media have 
conditioned advertisers to think in 
terms of sets in use, not just sets—and 
that that kind of thinking will extend to 
newspapers and magazines. Buyers 
are critical of print media for failing to 
provide anything more than audits and 
circulation breakdowns in order to 
demonstrate readership. Ad rating re- 
ports, media preference studies, and the 
like, fall far short of telling how much 
actual exposure an ad can count on. 

And at the annual meeting of the 
ABC, Dr. Seymour Banks, of Leo 


Burnett, said: “We know that not every » 


person who reads a copy of a publica- 
tion actually reads every ad in it. To 
an advertiser, the fundamental question 
of interest is the number of people who 
will see his advertisement, not the num- 
ber of people who read the issue. The 
advertiser is aware that, if he buys a 


bigger unit of space or time, he is likely - 


to reach more people. But only in rela- 
tively rare cases does he know, in a 
really precise way, what happens to 
his true advertising audience if he 
switches. from one-size unit to another 
size unit in the same publication. And 
there is almost nothing on what hap- 
pens to his advertising audience if he 
moves from one medium to another.” 

In the business and industrial field 
it is increasingly apparent that adver- 
tisers and agencies will be buying more 


_vertiser is paying to reach. Projecti 


_ shrewdly, and will be mye dcamene 


in their examination of circulation dat: 

On the one hand, they anticipate 
depressed business situation. On th 
other hand, they face higher spac 
rates. Add to this the suspicion thé 
the greater reading load (in the form « 
more business magazines and mot 
frequency of issuance) makes adverti! 
ing’s job more difficult as well as mor 
costly, and it’s easy to see that the pul 
lishers’ selling problem will be toughe 

Another straw in the wind is a state 
ment by Robert Williams, vice-pres 
dent of Audits & Surveys Co., befor 
the New York Conference of Nationé 
Business Publications. He urged th 
publishers to help in setting up “Tigo 
ous standards for defining readership 
—that is, actual exposures to a Spee 
ddvertisemient in a magazine. 

There is plenty of evidence that bull 
ness publications are read, but preciou 
little data on how much any give 
magazine is read by how many people 
Circulation audits get down to ver 
fine points, but a tremendous propo 
tion of the copies (perhaps even a ma 
jority, for all we know) may not rea¢ 
the eyes of the people whom the aé 


of Starch reports and inquiry ojoti 
are not sound. Media preference studi 
have human nature going for them- 
claimed reading can be expected 
exceed actual reading by an unknow 
but probably considerable, margin. § 
“cost per thousand” figures are mea 
ingless. 

This is not to say, of course, tha 
publishers should be obliged to promi 
readers down to the last digit. The poi 
is: to the extent that they make ani 
telligent effort to demonstrate read 
ship and not just names and titles, 
that same extent will their propert 
be considered more valuable to 
customers. 

What business publishers can © 
about this challenge thrown in th 
teeth is a matter for careful study. ' 
first thing, thotigh, is for them to rea 
that it’s a matter for concern. 


Tip for space salesmen 


A space salesman whom I know 
well was in the other day. All dutif 
his visit, I kept wondering what f 
lication he represented; in fact 
couldn’t even remember his name. 
sequently, being distracted, I didn’t 
sorb much of his pitch. ' 

One of the best salesmen I 
always lays his card on his prospt 
desk—no matter how well acquaint) 
he may be with the man. He rea 
that this is a big business, we see 
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new way to measure 


By Harry Deane Wolfe 


wrry Deane Wolfe is currently professor of marketing 
Columbia University’s Graduate School of Business. 
is also managing director of Behavioral Science Re- 
urch, Inc., a newly formed organization of distinguished 
al scientists designed to bridge the gap between indus- 
and the universities in the application of the latest 
i lal discoveries in the basic behavioral sciences to 
siness problems. For 14 years, Wolfe was marketing 
earch director of Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
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= advertising effectiveness 


One of the things wrong with the measurement ot 
advertising is that it concentrates on the individual adver- 
tisement. While advertisements are produced one at a time, 
advertising is continuous, or should be. Thus we find that 
housewives still give Bob Hope credit for selling Pepso- 
dent, although the Hope show has been off the air for 
years, and that Palmolive is associated with “Keep That 
School Girl Complexion” some 30 years after the campaign 
was discontinued. 

Pioneers like Starch, Gallup, Hooper and Clark suc- 
ceeded in measuring the attention-getting power of a single 
advertisement. Later Gallup & Robinson added recall to 
attention, but the focus was still on the individual adver- 
tisement. This makes it difficult to answer such questions 
as “How soon does a new campaign begin to replace the 
old campaign?” or even “Does the new campaign ever 
replace the old campaign completely?” 

I believe the Wolfe Method offers a technique for con- 
tinuously measuring advertising campaigns, as opposed to 
advertisements. It couples knowledge of advertising words, 
phrases and pictures with actual buying practice, and it 
not only measures but shows where improvements are 
needed. 

From this technique it should be possible to develop: 

1) the number of people (men, women, children) who 
can remember any part of your advertising campaign 
or past campaigns. 

2) a measurement of the selling horsepower of the words, 
phrases or pictures used. 

3) a measurement of the “plus” 

4) a computation of that part of current sales attributable 
to advertising. 

The development of this method of advertising measure- 
ment took 20 years of work. It has been validated over a 
10-year period by 60 consecutive samples of 1,000 each in 
a major metropolitan market, and by 20 consecutive national 
samples of 5,200 each. 

It has, however, an important limitation: all the work 
I have done with it has been confined to low-cost, fre- 
quently-purchased packaged goods, bought by consumers 
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in grocery, drug and variety stores. This method is thus of 
most value in the evaluation of advertising used in the 
area known as “soft goods.” Whether it is applicable, in 
whole or in part, to high-ticket, deliberate-purchase items 
is not known at this time. 

I would also like to make clear that, while the research 
will suggest where improvements in copy themes, words and 
pictures ought to be made, it cannot make them. That is 
the province of the writer, the art director and the.creative 
department. Creative people have found this approach 
helpful in the past. Many veteran copy people have told 
me it “checked out” with their own knowledge and experi- 
ence. And it is surprising to see how it tends to verify the 
theories of that shrewd observer, Claude Hopkins. 

One final preliminary word: It is doubtful that complete 
advertising measurement is likely to be attained. There 
are too many variables, complicating factors, and uncon- 
trollable influences acting on the mind of. the consumer. 
But an “all-or-nothing” complex in research seems childish; 
a combination of 50% fact and 50% hunch seems a far 
better basis for decision than 100% hunch. 

Now to the method itself, but first let’s dispose of a 
favorite marketing myth: the consumer franchise. 


Consumer Franchise—the leaky bucket 


All marketing men once thought—and many still do— 
that they “owned” a body of customers. These formed the 
hard-core consumption unit; you built volume by adding 
users to the ones you already had, who were assumed to 
stand still, firmly embedded in their loyalty to Fluxo. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

The accompanying art shows a situation in the. pack- 
aged detergent field. Over a six-month period, only 334% 
of the average packaged soap or detergent brand users 
are “loyal.” The remaining two-thirds are drifting all over, 
switching from brand to brand, basically as a consequence 


THE LEAKY BUCKET: 


ie 


AVERAGE OF 10 LEADING BRANDS 
OF PACKAGE SOARS 


of such marketing devices as competitive advertising, p1 
motions, merchandising, introduction of new. or improv 
products, premiums, contests, etc. 

Most market data shows clearly that Spare of ee 
does not vary widely from year to year. Occasionally — 
unusual development like Revlon’s “$64,000 Questio 
will upset a field completely, but that is rare. Usual 
share of market is a fairly stable thing. 

Therefore, the first task of advertising is to replace t 
customers who were siphoned away by your competito 
promotional tactics. It isn’t a matter of adding to what y 
already have; it’s a matter of getting someone else’s ct 
tomers to replace those you assuredly have lost. 

It is this frantic switching and education and re-educ 
tion of customers that makes it imperative to have anoth 
measurement of advertising effectiveness besides sales alor 


Why not just sales? 


It is almost a cliche in the advertising business that 
operates to produce sales. “Arty” ads are scorned in fay 
of those that “make the cash register ring.” Hardbitt 
sales managers plead for campaigns that show real sal 
results, not just high reading and noting figures. 

But sales reflect a good many influences. 

Among them are: sales promotion, merchandising, d 
tribution, product quality, and direct selling. And, of cour: 
media advertising. 

If advertising effectiveness could be measured by sal 
alone, it would be necessary to assume that all other coi 
petitive factors remained unchanged while one expe 
mented with one’s advertising. This is sheer nonsense! 

Why are poor sales so often blamed on poor adv 
tising? In part because the advertising man has no facte 
basis to answer the charge that his advertising is impote 

Advertising must supply its own measurements—me: 
urements specifically designed to record exactly what # 
advertising is supposed to accomplish. 

And what is the advertising supposed to accompllis 
Sales of goods, of course. But seldom to sell them by df 
action. National advertising today seldom asks for t 
order. A large proportion of national advertising is design 
to deliver a series of mental impressions which are Co 
ducive to buying, but depend on some additional men 
stimulus to produce actual buying response. 3 

The advertising, aided by motivational research, a | 
specific promises to the consumer in order to motivate | 
desire for “better complexion,” “whiter clothes” or “swee 
breath.” Naturally, the consumer must want the pro 
fulfilled if it is to motivate her. (The Wolfe Method 
shown over the years that, although sales alone are 7 
a measure of advertising effectiveness, there is always 
measurable plus attributable to advertising.) 


Sales are made in the mind 


The obvious fact, if one thinks about it, is that t 
brain is the only mechanism available for buying decisio 
and that advertising must sell through what it leaves’ 
the mind. First, the conscious mind, since neuropsy¢ 
trists agree that before information can be stored in- 
subconscious it must be admitted through the conscio 
Therefore, the problem to be faced in advertising measu 

ment becomes first one of measuring the connotations 4 
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ations’ of the sivebane words, ie and cietines 
ye are to understand the selling power of campaigns. 
Later, we will relate measurement of these impressions 
msumer buying habits. This is why the Wolfe Method 
o-dimensional: it offers a way of measuring mental 
ons created and retained, and a way to relate them 

o buying habits. In other words, advertising knowledge of 
-onsumers is matched with buying practice—not with buy- 
ng intention, or with theoretical or basic motivation. 


Measurement of ad impressions 


The accompanying questionnaire is fairly self-explana- 
ory. The numbers behind the brands are for researchers’ 
ruidance, because they are rotated in numerical order, so 


PST Star y peeneermes 
y :" * 
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May 1957 


5. (b) Ask everyone who gives 
answer to 5 (a) 


Where did you see or hear 
that statement? = 


Seen Heard TV. DK. 


Gn wha 


eg a ss ce 


urself used a cough syrup ? Yes ( ) 1 : 

Bese 5 -” Nos (42s 

ee 4 

"ei " Qe 
2. ata c2 


at each brand has an equal amount of time in a given 
ysition. Research men, acquainted with the problems of 


name the source of their information—print, radio, TV or 
otherwise. Also, users of the product type are singled out, 
and the latest purchase indicated. 


The memory mosaic 


What comes out of this kind of interviewing is a 
melange of bits and pieces. The housewives will give inter- 
viewers only fragments of advertising claims. It is rare 
that a complete sentence will be played back. 

Evidently what impels her to buy, or impresses her 
sufficiently to be lodged in her memory, are words express- 
ing simple concepts. 

From studies of this kind we have seen bits and pieces 
of this kind come up: 

That Ivory Look 

Movie Stars 

Soaping Dulls Hair 

Camay Brides 

One Brushing 

Cleans Your Breath While It Cleans Your Teeth 
Trium 

You Never Had It So Clean 
Fabulous 

Blue Magic 

Dishes Shine 

Now here’s an interesting thing. As nearly as it can 
be measured, a housewife can retain and play back 1,066 
“bits and pieces” from all of the advertising campaigns 
currently being directed at her. As with the “leaky bucket 
franchise,” you also contend with a leaky brain. As new 
advertising claims—more bits and pieces—are stored, she 
lets go of the old ones. Here, again, time alone will not 
improve your advertising. 

New brands, new claims are heaped on the consumer. 
When a newcomer forces his way in, everyone gives way 
for it. The number of national brands is increasing sharply 
every year; the barrage of advertising claims warring for 
those 1,066 bits and pieces is tremendous. 

Two things stand out: one is that a strong campaign 
withstands pressure from newcomers much better than 
a mediocre one; the second is the importance of providing 
the consumer with a memorable reason-why story—some- 
thing she can capsulize, or fragmentize, if you will, and 
still retain the basic selling story you are presenting to her. 


The cost of media penetration 


To go back to the questionnaire, you will recall the 
question: “Where did you see or hear that statement?” 
There are some marketing men—and good ones—who be- 
lieve consumers are confused, and it is therefore impossible 
for them to attribute accurately their source of media 
impressions. 

Over a period of time, a number of researchers have 
found that consumers indeed can accurately describe the 
source of their information. We have made many valida- 
tion checks. Consumers are qualified to answer this ques- 
tion. In one such check, consumers were able to discrimi- 
nate among the various magazines used by competing 
brands so that the magazine schedules used by each were 
correctly described. 

Now, to be dogmatic: 

As late as 1956, studies show emphatically that— 
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a) for those who can use radio, it is the most “effi- 


cient” buy in terms of the amount of penetration ' 


attributed to it per dollars spent. - 

b) as used in that year, television is no more efficient 
than print. This doesn’t mean that it might not 
become more efficient. Right now it is not. 

Let’s take some figures, for a wide range of personal 
and household items. 
If one assumes that (on a dollar basis) print expenditures 
equaled a 100 index number, then the ranking was like this: 
Print = 100 
Radio= 30 
Television = 200 
That is té say, twice as much money went into tele- 
vision as went into print, while radio was allocated 30% 
of the money put into print. Based on recall, however, 
these penetration results shape up: 
Again, if penetration attributed to print equals 100 
index, then: 


Print attributed penetration 
Radio attributed penetration = 85 
TV attributed penetration 


Now, relating dollars to penetration, we get these 
results: 
Print Penetration 100 
= ee OOs Base 
Print Dollars 100 
Television Penetration 205 ne 
Television Dollars - 200 a 
Radio Penetration 85 
= ——= 983 
Radio Dollars 30 


Or, in simplest English, these indices show radio is 
almost three times as effective as either print or television 
in dollars spent for penetration received. 

. (It should be remarked that these are hypothetical 
figures. Some people will recognize their uncanny resem- 
blance to an actual instance involving the analysis. They 
do illustrate how the Wolfe Method makes possible this 
analysis.) 


Primer on penetration 


From this method of analysis you can find out how many 
customers you are reaching, and what they recall of what 
you have been saying. You can also segregate the words, 
phrases and pictures with strong buying motivations from 
poor and non-selling motivations. 

More important, these judgments as to what are com- 
pelling phrases, or buying motivations, come not from 
psychologists or market researchers or advertising men but 
from the consumer herself. 

Let’s go back to basics. Advertising consists of media, 
money and message. 

The problem boils down to whether the media, money 
and message will develop words with the strongest motiva- 


_ tional power among the largest possible segment of poten- 


tial users. 
Money in advertising buys mostly media. One’s message 


a can be developed quite independently of the amount of 
_ money one has -to spend. Advertising messages ought to 


be soured ta. thes ‘same testin, 


ting procedures—o neee 
testing procedures—to those employed before a new produce 
goes on the market. It is astonishing that many companies 


even in 1958—do, or cause to be done, comparatively little 


to test the advertising campaigns, despite the fact tha 

their products have been rigorously examined before in 

troduction. “ 
Experience has shown that advertising efficiency cal 


be boosted not only by 10-20%, but as much as 100%: bi 


rigid testing procedures before . national launching. Ws 
found repeatedly that at the same current dollar expendi 
ture for media, one brand would be able to get twice a 
many people to recall its key advertising phrases as anothe 
brand. This indicates the range of values that may y 
achieved. 


Penetration — at what cost? 


Looking again at the questionnaire, you may see hoy 
it is possible to compute the percentage of the populatior 
in which you are interested which can play back claims. 

1) In a study of 59 ‘national brands, it was foun 

that the average national brand was reaching abou 
37% of the population, and the average medi 
budget for each of the brands was more tha 
$2,000,000 annually. The majority of the popula 
tion (63%) presumably, was , being reached b 
point of sale, store promotions, dealer helps, etc 
As near as it can be computed, $2,500,000 is. th 
cost of adequate national coverage. This figur 
came from the consecutive studies mentioné 
above; while a quite different approach by anol 
an developed the same figure. 

With very few exceptions, most advertisers ar 
able to reach effectively a maximum of 30% ¢ 
the population with an expenditure of less tha 
$2,500,000. The exceptions are advertisers wh 
spread their money and get wider coverage b 
buying small space print ads and selected radi 
and TV spots. These advertisers have been abl 
to get up to 45% penetration with less than bs 
2% million figure. Many advertisers and agencie 
claim it is better to buy maximum frequency tha 
to buy maximum coverage. These groups tend { 
concentrate their advertising on a segment of th 
population rather than on the entire national po 
ulation. Thus, by intention, penetration is Jimi 
by this policy. it 

4) Our research has shown consistently that stron 
words register on first exposure while repeatir 
weak words does not make them strong. From # 
experience, maximum coverage would appear « 
be the first requirement. If there is money te 
over after coverage has been attained, buy fr 
quency: 

5) For 59 brands studied, the cost of effectiy 
reaching the housewife worked out to around 
although the range among brands was from 
to 35¢. From these data you might be able t 
up a hypothetical table, based on ad money ava 
able, to show expected national coverage. It wot 
look like the chart on the next page. 4 

Since we are dealing with averages we have assumé 
the 19¢ cost for all levels of media expenditures. Ac 
an effective advertiser will do better than.19¢ at any 
of expenditure. The principal value af this, table is 
Red Flag of Coverage which it raises. ee 
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Assume 50,000,000 housewives— 


% of housewives 
effectively 
reached 


no. of 
housewives 
reached 


media money cost of 
available reaching 
(000’s of $) housewife 
500 19¢ - 
1,000 19 
1,500 19 
2,000 19 
2,500 
3,500 


2,900,000 9.0% 

5,250,000 10.5 .. 

7,900,000 15.8 
10,500,000 21.0 
13,150,000 26.3 
18,500,000 37.0 


_A sales manager can estimate his effective national 
yverage in advance, This is a real contribution to more 
fective marketing. 

For example, if he has only $1,000,000 to spend, he 
Vt going to reach 100% of the population—his coverage 
: be closer to 10.5%. If his advertising will reach effec- 


ely only 10.5% of his potential customers, a hard-hitting 
tes manager will in advance provide other promotional 
eans of reaching his customers. He will not be lulled into 
Ise security that his advertising is doing a bigger job 
an it actually is capable of performing. 

Some advertisers will, of course, do as much as twice 
f 10.5% figure, while others may do even less than 10.5% 
ith a $1,000,000 expenditure. 


: 


Joney isn’t everything 


Fortunately for us all, however, it also appears that the 
7 of diminishing returns sets in. Penetration of even the 
st brand begins to taper off fairly rapidly. Here’s an ex- 
le, illustrating that beyond the $2,500,000 figure the 
‘ve of penetration starts to flatten out markedly. Re- 
imber, this is for a top brand, with a top story: 
| Media Money Maximum % 
| Effectively Reached 


over $2,000,000 59% 
over $3,000,000 60% 
over $4,000,000 70% 


In other words, for a top brand with a very strong story 
high penetration, added dollars contributed very slight- 
0 penetration, and when additional money was added 
ive $4,000,000, little or no additional penetration was 
ieved. The larger increase in penetration between 
£000,000 than between $2-3,000,000 was caused by an 


ttiser who employed two major campaigns concurrent- 


| 


Also, money won't cure a basically weak campaign. 
@ are some samples: 


Media Money % Effectively Reached 


over $2,000,000 30% 
over $3,000,000 25% 
over $4,000,000 24% 


“tom these observations, a couple of generalizations 
be in order. It appears that: 


. { 
“ 
‘ 

* 
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1) Since little additional penetration or recall can be 

bought for additional money over the $2,500,000 
figure, it seems advisable to suggest that adver- 
tisers and agencies ought seriously to consider the 
building of more than one concurrent campaign 
when sums in excess of $2,500,000 are available 
to them. 
It does not suggest, by any means, that $2,500,000 
should be a campaign’s limit. But it strongly in- 
dicates that buying penetration, and making it 
difficult for your competitors’ story to penetrate, 
might be better handled by launching a strong 
alternate story. 


bo 
Seats 


The fact is that most penetration is indifferent. 
Of hundreds of campaigns studied, only the rare 
theme really stands out, and penetration of more 
than 50% of the housewives is extremely unusual. 
On the other hand, the penetration ability of cam- 
paigns falls away quickly. In keeping track of a 
continuous set of “top ten” copy claims, the 10th 
best copy claim in terms of play-back consistently 
hovered around the 25% penetration mark. In other 
words, despite the sizable amounts of money being 
spent, only one respondent in four was able to 
play back fragments of what this advertiser had 
been saying with skill, energy and ingenuity over 
a period of years. And the rest of the campaigns 
fell below that point! 


Penetration: users vs. non-users 


The data for users actually means those respondents 
who say they used a product the last time they used any 
such product.*In actual practice, these figures—obtained 
from questionnaires like the one illustrated—have checked 
ont closely with Nielsen store-share data, and I believe 
their validity is dependable. 

Take the case of a product in which 35% of the house- 
wives were penetrated. Of that 35%, 30% were using the 
product. Hence: 

Assume 50,000,000 housewives 

35% penetration = 17.500,000 who know adver- 


tising 
30% of the 35% use = 10.5% of population 
10.5% of population = 5,250,000 who use product 


Now, how about the non-penetrated segment? For the 
same product, it is clear that 65% of the povulation was 
not penetrated—that is. this group was unable to play 
back env part of the advertising. 

Among this groun, 10% were users of the vroduct. 

Therefore, of the assumed 50.090.000 housewives— 


65% non-penetrated = 32,500,000 housewives 
19% of the 65% use = 6.5% of the population 
6.5% of the population = 3,250,000 who use product 


Now to the case for penetration and consequent usage: 
The best way to explain it is to draw a parallel from medi- 
cine. There, when a new serum is being tested, the pro- 
cedure is to inject the serum into one group, while exposing 
another group which has not been iniected to the same 
source of infection. Then, under usual clinical conditions, © 
some will be ill in both groups. But if recovery (or freedom 
from infection) is greater among the group receiving the 
serum than in the non-injected group, then the serum is 
adjudged effective. 

The parallel with the penetration measurement is fairly 
close. For any given product, there exists a group familiar 
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Special report 


with the advertising claims and a group which is not familiar 
with the advertising claims. In each group there are users 
of the product and non-users of the product. 

But—ALWAYS-—the usage is greater among consumers 
who know (can play back) a copy story than among the 
non-penetrated group; 


Chicken and egg dilemma? 


Occasionally, a skeptic at this point rears the question 
of what this proves, arguing that people who use or own 
a product are more likely to read and listen to the adver- 
tising than to the advertising of the brands they do not use. 

Usually the examples given concern hard goods—particu- 
larly automobiles and appliances—and perhaps this is true 
of these fields. 

But let’s look at the “leaky bucket franchise” story again. 
In a hotly competitive field, an average package of deter- 
gent lasts about 10 days and the loyalty factor is around 
334%. In many cases, people interviewed turned out to be 
simultaneous users of three or four brands! 

Under these circumstances—two-thirds turnover of hard- 
core customers, and simultaneous use of competitive brands 
—who is a user? What predilection to read or listen to ad- 
vertising can one expect? 


Penetration builds buyers 


Let’s take the maxim, “Always the usage is greater 
among those who know a copy story than among the non- 
penetrated groups.” and see what flows from it. For one 
thing, it is then clear that the more people who can play 
back your story, the better the opportunity to sell your 
product to more people. Second, it is worth remembering 
that some playback is better than no playback. 

Third, and most imvortant, it is fairly clear that playback 
containing functional claims for the product has the highest 
sales horsepower! Where a choice lies between gimmicks 
and clearly stated functional claims for the product, func- 
tional claims win hands down! But even gimmick advertising 
claims will produce playback, and once more, gimmick play- 
back is better than no plavback at all! 

A little later we will discuss specific examples of certain 
functional claims that bore up better than gimmicks or 
vague claims in the minds of consumers. In the meantime, 
let’s examine how the penetration spread actually shows up 
for a representative group of users and non-users for a va- 
rietv of heavilv advertised brands: 

From the table above one can see: 

1) In product class A. 42% of the peovle who could 
“play back” Brand One advertising used the prod- 
uct the last time they used any, such product. This 
compares with 28% usage among the group unable 
to recall advertising. 

2) So the difference, 42% vs. 28%, results in a “plus 
for advertising” of 14 percentage points. 

3) Brands 2, 3, 4 and 5 also have plusses ranging 
from 11 percentage points to three. 

4) Product class B data also show the same plus for 
advertising, ranging down from 14 percentage 
points to five. 


: % usage ‘among oI agi 
Group able to group unable 
; pe vacel : ee ; 


Brand 2 7 
‘Brand3 Pt 
Brand 4 1G ee 
Baits i ae 
ne Brant Ge 4 


2: 


(It should be said here again that these are “hypothetica 
figures, but some observers will recognize their similari 
to known competitive situations.) 

Now we come to the linkage between the demonsti 
ble plus for advertising and the “bits and pieces” of t 
memory mosaic. 


Tying playback to usage 


Let me say here that motivational research has mi 
tremendous contributions to advertising. To my way — 
thinking, it serves best in the pre-test stage to show wh 
are the strongest basic motivations which will impel c¢ 
sumers to buy the product. i 

However, for many products, the motivations are onl | 
part-way step to the sales problem solution. 

For instance, basic motivations are understood in. 
deter gent field, where the principal function of a deterg 
is “to wash clothes clean.” The tactical problem becom 
however, one of preempting for a product the claim # 
it “washes clothes cleaner.” This, in practice, is not easy/ 
do. 

The problem becomes one of spotting the weak areas 
a campaign, indicating where improvements might 
made, and measuring the degree of success the campa 
has in creating the mental impressions that lead to sales) 

1) Brand A enjoys a penetration of 39% (that is, 3 
of its consumers know a bit or a piece of its i 
vertising story) be 

2) Its usage among those penetrated is 23%. ; 

3) Its usage among non-penetrated consumers is 1 

In practice, with continuous studies, the change in 
“plus for advertising” would be scrutinized carefully. 
increase in the spread would mean that the selling ic 
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catching hold, showing more horsepower; a decrease in 
@ spread is a waming signal. : 
Now, when we consider the advertising bits and pieces 
i, Brand A, we get this startling picture: 

\Usage among non-penetrated is 13%. 

f Usage among those who can play back “Movie Stars” 

(one of the copy themes) is 21%. 

Usage among those who can play back “Lovelier Com- 

plexion” (one of the copy themes) is 35%. 

So the plus for the whole advertising campaign is 10 
percentage points (23 vs. 13). The plus for “Movie Stars” 
is 8 percentage points (21 vs. 13). The plus for “Lovelier 
Complexion” is 22 percentage points (35 vs. 13). 


What does this show? 


fo my mind it shows these things: 

1) The “Lovelier Complexion” theme produced al. 
most three times the usage (35%) in comparison 
with those who were not penetrated by advertising 
(13%). 

2) The “Lovelier Complexion” story is far more effec- 
tive (35% vs. 21%) in usage vs. the “movie stars” 

. theme. 

» 3) In other words, the “Lovelier Complexion” story is 
the basic story with horsepower in selling in this 
field, and the “Movie Stars” theme is strictly sec- 
ondary in the consumer mind. 

Furthermore, this theme, “Lovelier Complexion,” domi- 

ates the whole field: Three brands having similar usage 

atterns among their penetrated groups have comparable 
sage patterns among those who know the “lovelier com- 
lexion” story for each of the brands. 


Brand Brand Brand 
A B C 
| Usage among penetrated 23% 23% 29% 
Usage among group knowing 
“loyelier complexion” story 35% 30% 33% 


For each of the three brands, the story of a “lovelier 
‘mplexion” was the dominant story (or, if you will, the 
‘ry with the greatest selling horsepower). Also, the highest 
age rates are invariably found among those who remem- 
Hr the field’s powerful basic story and lower rates of usage 
“2 found among those who recall the gimmick theme—in 
's field, “movie stars.” 

It is not known what the impact of “soft sell,” of which 
much is heard, will ultimately be. It is known, right now, 
fictional claims produce far more penetration and far 
water rates of usage among those penetrated. 

In field after field, the basic copy story becomes evident, 
‘1 repeatedly the question of functional claims vis-a-vis 
Mumicks is answered in favor of the functional claim! 
And, parenthetically, how right Claude Hopkins -was! 
i insistence on reason-why advertising still is borne out 
hese studies. 


brief recap 


far, we have tried to explain three things: 

1) The principal function of national advertising is to 
create mental impressions. 

2) The horsepower (or selling power) of advertising 

}). can be measured and related to usage. 

ag The “percentage plus” created by advertising is— 


of itself—an independent measurement of advertis- 
ing effectiveness. 
Now we will go to the thorny question: how much of a 
brand’s sales can actually be attributed to advertising? Un- 
happily, it involves some thorny arithmetic. 


How much of sales do ads produce? 


Take Brand A, with 1956 sales of $15,000,000. The 


question: what part of the $15,000,000 sales is due to ad- 
vertising? 


Group I: Percentage of housewives penetrated... ... 45%. 
Group II: Percentage of housewives non-penetrated. .55%. 
1) Percentage of Group I using Brand A......... 35% 
2) Percentage of Group II using Brand A........ 20% 


3) Plus for advertising: 15 percentage points. 

4) Plus for advertising in terms of total population: 

45% penetration times 15 percentage points=6.75% 

of population affected by advertising. 

5) Plus users for advertising are 3,375,000 housewives 
(or 6.75% of 50,000,000 housewives). 

6) Total users of Brand A are 26.75% of total population 
of housewives, or 13,375,000 housewives (the 26.75% 
is one of the first percentages gotten from the ques- 
tionnaire which asked, “And what brand did you your- 
self last use?”) 

But using the data from our present sample: 

a) from Group I, we get 35% last used among 45% 
penetrated of the population, or 15.75% use and 
are pentrated. 

b) from Group II, we get 20% last used among 55% 
non-penetrated of the total population, or 11% of 
the population use but are not penetrated. 

ce) Adding 15.75% (from Group II) you arrive at the 
same figure, 26.75%. 

7) To repeat Item 5, the plus users for advertising are 
3,375,000 housewives. 

8) Total users are 13,375,000 housewives, 
Item 6. 

9) 3,375,000 divided by 13,375,000= 25.23%, which 
represents percentage of sales which are plus for 
advertising. 

10) Translated into dollars, that 25.23% of $15,000,000 
becomes $3,784,500 of sales which are due to knowI- 
edge of present advertising. 


to repeat 


How about the remainder? 


The remainder of the $15,000,000 sales is attributable to 
a variety of sources: 

1) Consumers like the product. 

2) Consumers know it is a nationally advertised product. 

3) Consumers know the brand name. 

4) Consumers once knew the advertising. 

5) Consumers can find the product in their favorite 
store. 

6) Consumers took advantage of a special promotion 
such as mailed coupons, in-box coupons, off-price : 
sales in store. 

7) Consumers were influenced by store advertising and 
store display. 

8) Consumers bought it on impulse. 

9) Consumers bought it because of communal influence 
(or word-of-mouth, if you will) exerted by parents, 
relatives, friends, dealers, professional people (doc- 
tors, dentists), and others. | 
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FOOTNOTES: 


Svengali in the supermarket 


Not long ago The New York Times noted in a humorous 
aside that the odd abstraction known as “Madison Avenue” 
has replaced Wall Street as the traditional whipping boy 
of critics, columnists and hi-fi liberals. Advertising men 
currently are being maligned in glittering generalities as 
agents of intellectual doom, witch doctors in the political 
arena and Syengalis of the supermarket. 

Yet most of these attacks on advertising have one 
significant weakness: they offer little in the way of con- 


Madison Avenue, U.S.A. 


For the reasons noted above we are happy to report that 


- some valiant, albeit imperfect, attempts to analyze advertis- 


ing constructively in the consumer press may be on the way. 
Our case in point is the healthy stab at the subject taken 
by Martin Mayer in his current Harper’s article, “What 
Is Advertising Good For?” On one hand, we think Mr. 
Mayer's analysis is an excellent exposition, for the intelligent 
lay public, of many of the things that advertising can and 
cannot do, certainly points well-known to professional adver- 
tising people. On the other hand, we think Mr. Mayer 
offers an often weak, often contradictory apologia or raison 
detre for advertising. 

On the plus side, Mr. Mayer is quick to point out that 
there are two opposing “American folk myths” about adver- 
tising: that people are confident they are seldom if ever 
influenced by advertising, that- advertising is powerful 
enough to mold community actions. 

Yet, on the basis of his investigations, Mr. Mayer has 
“discovered” that: 

1) Some advertising is immensely effective in sellin ; 
a product. 

2) Most advertising campaigns are only faintly successful 
and many fail utterly. 

3) An elaborate and apparently triumphant Beyeriane 
campaign which sells great quantities of a new product to 
new customers will not win repeated sales, if the product is 
in fact perceptibly inferior to its competitors. 

4) Most brands of “packaged goods” can attain only a 
certain maximum share of the market for their sort of 
product. 


structive criticism, little truly sincere thought about ad\ 
tising as an important social institution (consider, if ) 
will, that television is the No. 1 leisure activity in ~ 


nation). For this reason we hope that you turn to page 
and the article by Gilbert Seldes, an important professio 
critic. We hope and believe Mr. Seldes’ thoughts on 1 
matter will stimulate thoughful advertising men and p: 
the way for a body of truly constructive analysis 
advertising. 


5) Advertising cannot increase sales for a product 
there is an over-all trend against this kind of commodity. 

6) Given two identical samples, carrying two differ 
brand names and advertised with two different slogs 
most consumers will say that one is superior to the ot 
on grounds of taste, aroma, consistency, durability, etc. 

The difficulty mi Mayer’ s “new theory of advertisi 
comes, we think, when he advances the idea that “succes: 
advertising adds a new value to a product,” that “ 
extra, intangible values of status or security—made part ¢ 
eeite by advertising—many seem worth whatever @ 
money they cost.” Probably there are few advertis 
people who would deny this. It is, after all, their br 
and butter. “The value of a product to a consumer Ties 
its fulfillment of a particular desire,” writes Mayer. 

This seems to us a direct contradiction of Mayer's th 
that the value added by advertising is not the same 
creating a want (“the old idea of created wants is unre 
tic.... It is possible to rationalize want—creating ¢ 
socially admirable activity, but the argument is a tet 
one’). 

We have great difficulty seeing the apparently su 
distinction Mayer draws to support his justification | 
advertising, especially in view of one of his concl 1 
statements: “Seen objectively, the advertising man’s W 
increases the material comfort and the sum of private gral 
cations of the nation as a whole.” When Mayer talks a 
the efficacy and drawbacks of advertising, we're with | 
and think he does an excellent job. When he attempt) 
establish a “new theory of advertising,” we're confused, 
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~ “We consider the 
Yellow Pages a basic part 
of our marketing strategy” 


says ALBERT S. FEHSENFELD, 
Sales Manager, Hardware Division, 


THE BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 


tee ee 


“What do I think of Trade Mark Service in telephone 
directories? Telling consumer and industrial prospects 
where our dealers are located is a basic element in our 
marketing program. That’s why Trade Mark Service is 
worth every cent it costs. 


“Thousands of dealers sell Black & Decker Portable 
Electric Tools. They are listed under the B. & D. trade- 
mark in 350 directories in cities of 50,000 population 
and over. National magazine, newspaper and broadcast 
advertising is used to build markets. To bring these 
authorized outlets into the marketing strategy, the 
Yellow Pages emblem is used in every magazine ad. 


“And to insure factory service for our customers, the 
name plate that is on every B. & D. product now 
carries a reference to the Yellow Pages.” 


a ee Whether you have outlets in 3 or 3,000 cities, Trade 
fect Cuiluition. Here is proor of Y 


Black & Decker quality...whywesay | | Mark Service can be tailor-made to your marketing 
Black & Decker Saws are tough = : : 
enough for any job! THe Brack & |‘ requirements. Call the Trade Mark Service representa- 


‘After 24 hours, saw was still going DECKER Mro. Co., Dept. R028, Tow- 
fatory testing Machine tocontinue son 4, Md. (In Canada: P.O. Box 
278, Brockville, Ontario.) 


port No. 37135, Nov, 27, 1957. 

"La | Find Your B&O 
\ Dealer in the 
| & pele Pages’ 


World's Largest Maker of Electric Tools 


tive at your local telephone business office. 


BLACK & DECKER 


CAT. NO. 63 A CDIG, SR 


N° 63 HEAVY-DUTY SAW 


DEPTH OF CUT 


GO? 2-5 Scene 4S enin/ Be 


look under “Tools-Electric 


TOO TOUGH TO ol BECAUSE OF THESE FEATURES: 


° Easier 
Handling 


© More Power 


vrs 115 ames 10 sew 5500 


yew Cine 


* Proved { Meee F 1050. Beem 
Ruggedness l b FOR FACTORY SERVICE see yeLLOW PAGES IN PHONE 
e Better DIRECTORY, OR ASK HOUR DEALER OR DISTRIBUTOR 
Visibility THE BLACK & DECKER MFG.CO.TOWSON. MD.U.S. 4. 
MADE IN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
THE YELLOW PAGES EMBLEM is a part of Black & THIS NAME PLATE with the reference to the Yellow 
|Decker’s logotype in national ads, directing Pages, helps guarantee greater customer satisfac- 


)readers to their local Black & Decker desdlers: tion from Black & Decker electric tools. 


Look who’s burning the midnight oif 
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The 3 R’s don’t mean rock ’n roll ’n romance to many 
high-schoolers today. Their study life is real. And 
Georgia Tech or Gonzaga U. is but the goal. 


As a service to its readers, the Tribune recently inter- 
viewed a long and distinguished list of educators. And 
presented the first comprehensive rating of America’s 
educational institutions made in more than 20 years. 
As a result, thousands of youngsters and their parents 
were helped in their selection of colleges. And thousands 
of bouquets rolled in to the Tribune. 


Small wonder that Chicagoans get excited about the 
Tribune. Or that in Chicago and suburbs, the Tribune 
reaches more families than the top seven national weekly 
magazines combined. More than six times as many 


Chicagoans turn its pages as turn on the average eve 7 
TV show. And the Tribune is the only Chicago n€ 
paper to show a daily total net paid circulation § 
during the official six month period ended Sepa 
30, 1957, over the same period in 1956. | 

| 


Such power produces outstanding advertising rest 
The Tribune sold $50,000 worth of furniture for 

House of Menna from a six-column ad. Lured more} 
10,000 fishermen into sporting goods stores for sp@ 
plugs, as a result of editorial mention plus one small 


That’s probably why, for example, travel, transportay 
and resort advertisers spent over 66% of their Chit 
newspaper dollars in the Tribune last year. The TriB 
will work wonders for you, too. 


THE TRIBUNE CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING IN CHICAGO 


